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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ENERAL STEPHENSON having declared his distrust of 

_* the Nile as the route on which succour should be sent to 
General Gordon, Lord Wolseley, who recommends and prefers 
that route, is to proceed to Egypt at once to superintend the carry- 
ing-out of his own advice. The expedition itself will, it is said, be 
commanded by General Earle, with General Redvers Buller as 
the chief of his staff. It is to consist of 7,000 men, while 7,000 
more are to remain behind in Egypt. The Nile boats are being 
rapidly prepared, and Lord Lansdowne is to send from Canada 
d corps of Canadian boatmen to assist in passing the rapids of 
the Nile. In the meantime, General Gordon has, it is declared, 
inflicted a heavy blow on the besieging forces of the Mahdi. 
Between the 12th and 14th of this month he succeeded in repel- 
ling them with heavy loss. 


, The French operations in China have been as yet very ably 
conducted by Admiral Courbet, and, so far as the reports 
enable us to judge, perfectly successful. The Foo-Chow Arsenal 
was bombarded and destroyed on Sunday, with little loss to the 
French and much to the Chinese. But then the difficulty arose 
how Admiral Courbet, having got into the Min River and so far 
efected his purpose, was to get out again. In order to get out he 
had to pass the Mingan and Kinpai forts, and their fire was, of 
course, directed upon him. However, the Chinese artillery is no 
match for the French. On Wednesday Admiral Courbet announced 
that the operations against the Mingan forts were concluded, and 
that they were effectually silenced; and on Thursday that he 
had silenced the chief batteries of the Kinpai forts, having de- 
stroyed some of the guns by gun-cotton. The next operation 
will be to take possession of Kelung and the coal-mines there, 
aud then it is believed that the Admiral will seize the island of 
Hainan. In Tonquin there is apparently no change in the 
situation. The Chinese still hold Lang-son, and the rumours 
of a fight on the Chinese frontier of Tonquin have not been 
confirmed. 


: The Times’ correspondent, who was at Foo-Chow, gave a very 
highly-coloured account of the bombardment of the Foo-Chow 
Arsenal, from which it would appear that a great deal of wanton 
destruction on the part of the French had taken place; and 
the Times itself indulged in some harsh strictures on the 
French procedure. Thereupon M. Jules Ferry opened his mind 
to the Times’ correspondent in Paris. He had not observed, he 
said, that when we bombarded the forts of Alexandria the 
French journals attacked us as the Times had attacked the 
procedure of the French Navy. M. Ferry went on to complain 
of the English Press for egging on China, which is, we think, 
hardly true. Many of the English papers have pointed out toChina 
the extraordinary sacrifices she would have to make, and the cer- 
tain reverses the Chinese must suffer, if they would wear out 
France in this enterprise. But when M. Ferry goes on to say that 
Chinese fraud and dissimulation had met him at every point, we 





must protest that he is not true to himself. As regards the 
Lang-son affair at least, it has been openly acknowledged that 
the officer who advanced on Lang-son was not empowered to 
attack the place, if it were found occupied by the Chinese, but 
ought to have referred to his superior for further instructions. 
That admits, in principle, the Chinese case. The French have 
shown at least as much disposition not to act straightforwardly 
as the Chinese. 


On Wednesday Mr. Gladstone went to Midlothian to give 
some account to his constituents of his four years’ administra- 
tion. Blackwood’s Magazine for September, which indulges in 
its usual frothy fury against him, contains a prose attack and a 
verse attack, the latter containing these lines :— 

“Though the grand old word-spinner, the live paradox, 

On his stump seek to lure back the populi voz ; 

Though he promise, and palter, and misrepresent, 

His charms are all powerless, his sleights are all spent.’ 
Well, that does not look as if Blackwood knew much of its own 
country and capital. Mr. Gladstone, though he did all in his 
power to avoid publicity, and did not take the old Waverley 
route to Scotland, was received with more than the passion of 
1880. Even before he reached Scotland, he had been compelled 
to receive at Warrington an address of the utmost enthusiasm, 
to which he only replied that the issue of the struggle was in 
the hands of the country; that the Government would not go 
about to entreat support, but would do their duty if the people 
did theirs, but that it was ultimately a question for the people. 
He made a similar suggestion at Carstairs Junction, where he 
said, in answer to the vehement manifestations of popular 
feeling, that the real question was not one whether the 
Liberal Party supported the Government, but whether the 
Liberal Party in this matter were the true representative of the 
people. At every station where he was recognised the enthu- 
siasm of the crowd, and the vehement desire to obtain a shake 
of his hand, surpassed anything that happened in 1880. His 
political “ charms,” apparently, were never more engrossing, and 
he had absolutely no occasion for any “ sleights.” 


At Edinburgh the scene was very exciting, though Mr. Glad- 
stone made no reply to the address of grateful acknowledg- 
ment and unabated confidence which the Liberal Committee 
presented to him. Opposite the Caledonian station is the 
Scottish Liberal Club. All traffic was stopped. Twenty tram- 
cars were accumulated in one long string. The cars and omni- 
buses were turned into grand stands. The fountain in the 
open space by the station was covered with electors. The lamp- 
posts and railings swarmed with eager artisans. Twelve thou- 
sand people cheered at the top of their voices as Lord Rosebery’s 
carriage drove off with Mr. Gladstone. In Maitland Street ten 
thousand more were massed together to cheer in the same 
fashion, All along the route to Dalmeny the people waited to 
see him and cheer him as he passed, and the address of the 
Committee of the Midlothian Liberal Association assured him 
that they look back on the four and a half years of his admini- 
stration with pride and satisfaction. 


Lord Ampthill, the British Ambassador to Germany, died of 
peritonitis, after but a week’s illness, at his summer villa at 
Potsdam, on Monday morning last, at the age of fifty-five. He 
was the son of Major-General Lord George William Russell, 
and till his brother became the Duke of Bedford was known as 
Mr. Odo Russell. It was as Mr. Odo Russell that he served 
his diplomatic apprenticeship, made his reputation by the 
ability with which he represented England at the Vatican, and 
was named Ambassador to Germany in 1871. He received the 
Grand Cross of the Bath in 1874, and was created Baron 
Ampthill in 1881. On all sides he has been recognised as 
probably the ablest of our diplomatic corps, and as being 
especially qualified in every respect for the Embassy to Germany, 
where he was as much valued as by the British Government 
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itself. He spoke French so well that Prince Bismarck suspected 
him of un-English qualities till he discovered that he spoke 
German equally well, and Italian probably not much less per- 
fectly than German, and that his character was in every respect 
of the kind dear to Teutonic peoples. We have attempted a 
slight study of Lord Ampthill’s diplomatic character in another 
column, but may add here that he did great credit to the Ger- 
man Universities, to which he owed the chief part of his early 
training. 


The Conservatives assembled a great crowd, which is estimated 
by the Times as numbering 120,000 persons, and by the Pall 
Mall as numbering 80,000, in the grounds of Nostell Priory 
last Saturday, the residence of Mr. Rowland Winn, M.P.,the Con- 
servative Whip; but, according to the Times, by far the greater 
number went to enjoy the beautiful grounds, and betrayed no 
interest at all in the political proceedings. ‘“ Perhaps,” says 
the Times’ reporter, “ from 20,000 to 30,000 men did from the 
beginning to the end form a patient audience during the three 
hours during which the outdoor proceedings lasted.” Sir 
Stafford Northcote made his speech turn on the asserted mis- 
representations of the Liberal Party. According to him, Mr. 
Gladstone provoked spontaneously, and without the least 
excuse, the quarrel with the Lords by the warning he addressed 
to the Upper House on the third reading of the Franchise 
Bill; for Sir Stafford Northcote had{ never heard, we 
suppose, of Lord Salisbury’s loudly professed intention to 
force an appeal to the people by rejecting the Fran- 
chise Bill, long before it had reached the House of Lords; 
or of the statements of men like Mr. Lowther that its doom 
was absolutely certain, that it was as “dead as a door-nail.” 
“We are met,” said Sir Stafford, “ by the cry that the Peers are 
against the people, and that the Peers must be swept away, 
Now, I maintain that that is as direct a falsehood as anybody 
ever spoke. I do not care who repeats that assertion. I main- 
tain, and you know it well, that that statement is false.” Yet 
we positively know that the Peers are against ‘the people, so 
far as the people say that even the Franchise Bill without 
the Redistribution Bill is vastly better than no Reform Bill and 
would give a truer representation of the people, and so far as 
the Peers, on the contrary, say ‘Better no Bill at all than an 
incomplete Bill,’ and so far as they take the certain means for 
preventing any Bill at all from passing, by preventing the pass- 
ing of the only instalment which would give us some security 
for the rest. It is not, perhaps, an altogether unexampled state 
of things that the very points on which Sir Stafford Northcote 
cries out loudest that the Tories and the Peers are cruelly mis- 
represented, are the very points on which the Liberals hold that 
he most grossly misrepresents the Liberal policy and action. 


On the question of Redistribution, Sir Stafford Northcote 
was not so rash as Lord Salisbury; but the whole drift of his 
speech was that no Bill would do which did not propose to 
apportion the number of Members more or less to the number 
of the electorate. His great indictment against the Franchise 
Bill, taken alone, was that it would add enormously to the 
electorate of the counties, already inadequately represented 
in Parliament, and so grossly exaggerate the disproportion 
between members and electors, which is, of course, quite true. 
But he did not point ont that the injustice is even greater 
now, since the non-electors, whose claim to be electors is 
admitted, have absolutely no representatives, whereas, after the 
passing of the Franchise Bill, they would share with the present 
electors the power of returning Members who would then be 
much more truly the Members for the counties than they are 
now. The proposal to pass the Franchise Bill without securing. 
a Redistribution Bill, reminded him, he said,—* of the gentle- 
man who asked two parties to dinner. He had one party of 
ten and another of thirty, and prepared exactly the same 
amount of food for one as for the other. The party of ten were 
very well off and very well satisfied, but the party of thirty com- 
plained that they did not get above one-third of what he had 
given to the party of ten. ‘Oh,’ said the gentleman, ‘I will set 
that all right; I will ask sixty more to join your party, and 
then you will have nine times—or rather one-ninth—of the 
food.’” Well, if the sixty others were at the time starving, 
we do not see the injustice to the thirty so clearly as we see the 
justice to the sixty. But the truth is that no Liberal thinks for 
a moment of leaving this monstrous inequality of representation, 
though it is almost the first time that the Conservative Party 
have ever treated that inequality as an injustice at all. The 
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Liberals are bound to redistribute seats in proportion to popula. 


tion by all their traditions; and the Conservatives by all their 
traditions but the very latest, have appeared to feel boung to 
oppose this course. Gradually, however, they aré falling into 
the habit of asking for an equalisation of electoral districts, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, indeed, openly demanding a near approxi. 
mation to that principle in the article which he has contribute 
to the September Fortnightly. 


This democrat among the Tories, and Tory among the demo. 
crats was, however, unable to be present at Nostell Priory, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote wept over his absence. There was always 
some bitter drop, he said, in the sweetest cup, and the drop of 
bitterness to him was Lord Randolph’s absence. Consider; 
the various amenities which Sir Stafford and Lord Randolph 
had exchanged in the House of Commons up to the very close of 
the Session, this outbreak of love for Lord Randolph was very 
touching. ‘“ He has beaten me,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ with g 
stick which I have every reason to believe had knobs on it, but 
I’m not angry.” Sir Stafford has outdone Mr. Pecksniff. ‘He 
has beaten me,’ says Sir Stafford, ‘with a stick which I haye 
every reason to believe had knobs on it, and yet 1 love him go 
much that his absence is the one bitter drop in my cup of 
happiness.’ This is more than Christian. It approaches the 
moral standard of the saints. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth addressed a Conservative meeting near Brent. 
wood on Saturday, and made in his address some odd remarks, 
One consisted in a comparison between Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government, which lasted six years, while “ every one was sur 
prised and many were sorry when it came to an end,” and this 
Government, which had not been in existence much over four 
years, though “ dissolution is in the air and is expected and 
desired by the constituencies throughout the country.” That is 
only one way of saying that Mr. Sclater-Booth was surprised 
and sorry when Lord Beaconsfield’s Government came to an 
end, and that Mr. Sclater-Booth desires to see this Government 
come toanend. We do not doubt it at all. Another odd remark 
was that nobody wanted equal electoral districts, except perhaps 
Mr. Chamberlain. If Mr. Sclater-Booth will read Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s article in the Fortnightly, he will 
find in his Conservative colleague a formidable rival to 
Mr. Chamberlain on that head; and if he will read Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech at Manchester, he will see how powerfully that 
formidable rival was backed up by the official head of his own 
party in the House of Lords. 

In Dunfermline on Saturday a great demonstration, com- 
posed of about 30,000 persons, was made in favour of the 
Franchise Bill, and against the course taken by the House of 
Peers. Another, on the same day, about 6,000 strong, was 
made on the border of the Wanstead Flats, Forest Gate. And 
a third great open-air demonstration, on the same day, was held 
at Crewe, and addressed by Mr. O’Connor Power and Mr, 
Bradlaugh. But to give better data for computing the com- 
parative strength of the Conservative and Liberal agitations, 
the Pall Mall Gazette of Monday published as complete a list as it 
could then give of demonstrations on both sides,—and it has 
since been declared decidedly defective by the Liberals as a list 
of their meetings. The result was, as declared by the Pall Mall, 
that 78 meetings and picnics had been held by the Con 
servatives in support of the House of Lords, as against 
239 Liberal meetings in condemnation of the House of 
Lords. This is about in the proportion of three Liberal 
meetings to one Conservative meeting; but, in spite of the 
very considerable mass of some of the Conservative “ picnics,” the 
total numbers present at the Liberal meetings must have been 
much more than three to one of the total numbers present at the 
Conservative meetings. 


No doubt the Conservatives have been as much surprised 
as overjoyed to find out what numbers they can muster, but 
neither the surprise nor the joy is very reasonable. So long 
as there is a great party on one side, there will always, iB 
such a country as England, be a considerable party which is 
offended and irritated into opposition by the mere revulsion 
which every strong feeling causes in minds not prepared to receive 
it, and aggrieved at being asked for sympathy. If the majority 
only say “educate,” there is immediately found a minority 
to complain of the excessive value attached to education ; and 
perhaps it is well that it should be so. You might as well express 
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se and joy that every electric current excites a counter- 
ot in close proximity to it, as that the energy and activity 
eer political party stimulates the energy and activity of 
P y opposed to it. 


Mr. Gibson harangued the Conservatives of Harrogate on 
Monday, and told them for their comfort that the Conservatives 
mere getting on very well, and were quite unconscious of being 
worsted in the agitating struggle of agitation. And when a 
man does not know that he is getting beaten, he said, “he 
may be positive of this, that he is not getting beaten very 
badly.” That is perfectly true of a man who is engaged in 
a physical struggle, but it is not at all true even of a single 
combatant when engaged in a moral struggle, for he 
often gets very badly beaten, though he believes up to the 
last moment that he is going to win the day. And it is still 
Jess true of a large company of men, none of whom know 
qhat the others are doing, or what their antagonists have done. 
Mr. Gibson will not know for a long time that he is getting 
beaten, whether he does get beaten or not. For instance, in 
1880 he and all his friends supposed that they were not getting 
peaten at all, when they were not only getting beaten, but 
getting beaten very badly. 


The longer the Liberal Party has considered Lord Cowper's 
proposal that the Government should surrender to the demand 
of the House of Lords, and produce a Redistribution Bill along 
with the Franchise Bill in the Autumn Session, the more 
decisively has it been rejected. We do not doubt that Mr. Broad- 
horst, M.P., is right in saying that such a step would be fatal to 
the confidence placed by the great majority of the party in the 
Government, and that the Government will never give it a 
moment’s consideration. Mr. Heneage, also, M.P. for Great 
Grimsby, who has never ranked as a Radical, wrote a letter to 
last Saturday’s Times in strong opposition to that proposal. As 
Mr. Heneage truly says, this is no quarrel between the House 
of Lords and the Government. On the contrary, it is a case in 
which a body of Peers numbering less than two-fifths of the 
whole Peerage have placed the House of Lords in the very posi- 
tion which the Duke of Wellington declared in 1846 that it was 
impossible for the House of Lords safely to stand, namely, in 
opposition to a Bill passed by a majority,—in this case a vast 
majority,—of the House of Commons, and recommended by the 
Crown. No more serious mistake could be made by the Govern- 
ment than to betray the least weakness on this point, or to show 
any disposition to accept Lord Cowper’s suggestion. It would 
be regarded, indeed, as a hauling-down of the Liberal flag. 


Mr. Cobden’s letter on the representation of minorities, 
written a few days before his death to Mr. T. B. Potter, was 
republished on Wednesday, and, as it seems to us, most oppor- 
tunely republished. The doctrine of that letter is that Mr. J. S. 
Mill’s wish to see minorities represented can only be practically 
and effectually carried out in one way :—“ He [J. S. Mill] speaks 
of 50,000 electors having to elect five Members, and that 30,000 
may elect them all, and to obviate this he would give the 20,000 
minority two votes. But I would give only one vote to each 
elector, and one representative to each constituency. Instead of 
the 50,000 returning five in a lump, I would have five constitu- 
encies of 10,000, each returning one Member. ‘Thus, if the 
Metropolis, for example, were entitled, with a fair distribution 
of electoral power, to forty votes, I would divide it into forty 
districts or wards, each to return one Member; and in this way 
every class and every variety of opinion would have a chance of 
a fair representation. Belgravia, Marylebone, St. James, St. 
Giles, Whitechapel, Spitalfields, &c., would each and all have 
their Members. I do not know any better plan for giving all 
opinions a chance of being heard; and, after all, it is opinions 
that are to be represented.” We are heartily desirous to see all 
opinions represented in proportion to their earnestness and 
their diffusion, and should greatly prefer even the “ Joint-Can- 
didates scheme” to the most unfair plan denounced by Mr. 
Mill. But the signs of the times all speak for Mr. Cobden’s 
simpler plan, Lord Salisbury demands for Lancashire and 
Middlesex a representation proportioned to their electoral popu- 
lation. Lord Randolph Churchill says openly,—The sooner 
Wwe come to equal electoral districts the better. Let the Liberals 
join hands with these democratic Tories, and the thing is done. 
Nor shall we be obliged to expound a very elaborate expedient 
toa multitude that loves plain and simple methods. 


Lord Rayleigh delivered the Presidential address at the 
Montreal meeting of the British Association on Wednesday, to 
some 1,600 members. We cannot, of course, pretend to give 
any summary of it here, however meagre. It was one of great 
interest to electricians, and not at all devoid of interest to 
those who know nothing of electricity except what they 
can gather from the most ordinary sources of intelligence. 
Referring to the progress made since Faraday’s time in the 
discovery and improvement of the dynamo-machine, Lord 
Rayleigh said, that looking back at the course of the discovery 
now, it almost seemed that the progress ought to have been 
much more rapid than it was, and that the difficulty lay in 
“want of faith.” As it was known that electrical power could 
easily be transformed into mechanical power, it might have been 
seen at once that mechanical power could be transformed into 
electrical, and that so the great expense of the chemical generation 
of electricity might have been spared. It was not, however, 
the needs of practical science which had chiefly prepared the 
way for electrical progress. The discovery of the mode of 
producing a vacuum as perfect as the incandescent lamp 
requires, could never have been made, but for the disinterested 
researches of an army of scientific investigators. Indeed, the 
advantage taken by speculators of the confidence of the public 
in science, was one of the chief discouragements to this sort of 
investigation. Nevertheless, the requirements of the arts often 
react in the most healthy manner on the progress of the science, 
and even now, the problem of the best mode of lighting by elec- 
tricity is leading to exact measurements of electrical power 
which must prove of the greatest possible advantage to the 
science. 


Lord Rayleigh, towards the close of his address, said some- 
thing on the relation of scientific teaching to general education. 
He approved, on the whole, of the discipline of the classics for 
those who have leisure and a certain amount of literary capacity ; 
but he denied that this condition is true in the case of the great 
majority of boys. He would prefer the use of an inferior dis- 
cipline, the teaching of the modern languages,—French and 
German,—in cases where there is danger of using up the whole 
of the time devoted to literary education without giving boys 
either a grasp of Greek and Latin or a love of literature; and 
he thought some time might be saved for opening the minds 
of young people to mathematical and scientific interests. Lord 
Rayleigh concluded with a passage of much force, in which he 
denied that scientific studies had materialistic tendencies. They 
ought, he thought, to teach the scientific man that “ beneath the 
theories which he constructs, there lie contradictions which he 
cannot reconcile. The higher mysteries of being, if penetrable 
at all by human intellect, require other weapons than those of 
calculation and experiment.” Indeed, science, as we understand 
Lord Rayleigh, should teach those who have mastered it 
thoroughly at any point, not to exaggerate its significance or 
to push its claims too far. 


The corpse of a little girl of about eleven years of age, 
well nourished, but, it is said, without food in the stomach, or 
any sign of its recent presence, was discovered on Wednesday, 
wrapped up in brown paper, in the garden of one of the 
houses in Clarendon Gardens, Maida Vale, by a maidservant, 
who saw some parcel lying under the shrubs. There was no 
clothing on the body, and it had not yesterday been identified. 
The excitement in the neighbourhood is naturally very great. 
It is said that there is no indication of violence, and that 
death is ascribed simply to three or four days’ starvation, for 
previously the child had been well fed. It would seem that 
those who starved her to death must have hidden away the 
body to prevent being called to account for the deed. That 
implies, of course, that those who were responsible for her 
death could not have believed that her presence would be 
missed in the neighbourhood of her home so as to excite remark. 
And it would seem likely that she must have been brought from 
a distance either in a dead or dying state. Yet the chances 
are, we hope, greatly against the escape of those who starved 
her, to whatever class they may have belonged. In time, the 
girl’s absence will probably be noticed by some one or other 
who is not interested in concealing her fate; and when noticed, 
it must lead to inquiry and suspicion. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TORY TACTICS. 


HE Tory tactics are very ingenious. With one consent 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord Randolph Churchill, Lord 
Carnarvon, and even the Duke of Norfolk—who voted for the 
second reading of the Franchise Bill, but voted against Lord 
Wemyss’s motion after the Peers had once rejected the Bill—all 
cry out that if the Prime Minister is a true statesman, he will 
introduce a Redistribution Bill as well as a Franchise Bill in 
the Autumn Session, and so give the Lords the opportunity of 
showing that desire for Reform of which we now hear so much, 
and never, till a couple of months ago, heard anything. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, indeed, putting what must be for 
him a wonderful restraint upon himself, has published in the 
Fortnightly Review for August a most sober, but not the 
less crafty, appeal to Mr. Gladstone to take that course. 
** Whereas Ministers,” says Lord Randolph in this paper, “ are 
at this moment, if they no longer delay, in a position to make 
it reasonably certain that a Redistribution Bill as well as a 
Franchise Bill shall become law before the year is out, they 
deliberately elect to leave Redistribution to the exceedingly 
doubtful hazard of the Session of 1885. Can any politician 
seriously believe that if Ministers fail to get a Redistribution 
Bill through Parliament between October and Christmas, they 
will succeed in doing so between February and Midsummer ?” 
“Tt would,” he adds, “be in the power of Ministers, always 
assuming that the measure which they introduce was sound 
and equitable, to make sure of passing a Redistribution Bill in 
the autumn, while they have only a very remote chance of doing 
so during the spring and summer of 1885.” The grounds on 
which these most extraordinary statements are made are 
simply these,—that there need be no Address to the Crown 
in an Autumn Session, that there will be no attempt to 
take Votes in Supply, and that the Government may proceed 
with the Bill de die in diem. Lord Randolph, however, does not 
deny that there will be the right to question, that there will be 
an Egyptian difficulty, a South African difficulty, an Afghan 
Boundary difficulty, indeed as many difficulties as affrighted 
Members whose seats are to be endangered like to put up, on 
which to catechise Ministers and move the adjournment of the 
House. And he not only does not deny, but asserts, that a 
Redistribution Bill itself opens innumerable questions of both 
principle and detail, * the minutest discussion of the smallest 
proposal” of which “is not only excusable but compulsory.” 
So that nobody can accuse Lord Randolph of holding out hopes 
which he may afterwards wreck by doing all in his power to 
make the passing of a Redistribution Bill in any single Session 
of Parliament all but impossible. That right Lord Randolph 
carefully reserves. Nevertheless, his cue for the present is 
to make the passing of a Redistribution Bill in even an 
Autumn Session, appear not only feasible but easy. And this 
is why he is so sober. He strains every nerve to make 
it appear that there are no difficulties at all in the way of 
Ministers if they will but be reasonable, that they have but to 
gratify the legitimate wish of the Lords to see their Reform plan 
as a whole, and then, granting that that scheme is not a gross 
party conspiracy conceived in the Liberal interest, the Lords 
will be as eager to pass it as they are supposed to be to pass 
the Franchise Bill itself. Lord Randolph Churchill’s object is 
to make it appear a mere piece of spite and self-will on the 
part of the Government, if they stick to their decision to see 
the Franchise Bill passed before the Redistribution Bill is 
produced. 

Now, let us see what the true objection to compliance 
is. It is very wily in a Tory to propose as the simplest 
and most natural course in the world, that a Liberal Govern- 
ment should, by way of prelude to Reform, do that which will 
absolutely forfeit the confidence of the party on which the 
Government depend. Does any rational being suppose that a 
Liberal Government which had lost the confidence of its own 
party, would be carried over the enormous difficulties of a Redis- 
tribution Bill by the enthusiastic confidence of the Tory Party ? 
Yet that is the only force on which Mr. Gladstone could fall 
back, if he had just pleaded guilty to the commission of a 
great blunder last Session, and had offered to atone for it by 
acting differently next Session. Lord Randolph Churchill 
asserts,—most erroneously,—that “ Mr, Gladstone is pledged 
to bring in a Redistribution Bill at the earliest possible date.” 
He is pledged to nothing of the kind. He is pledged to bring 
in a Redistribution Bill at the earliest possible date a/ter the 








. . ° . . is 
passing of a Franchise Bill. It is his view, as it was the view 


of the vast majority of the Liberal Party, and of the great 
majority of the House of Commons, that the earlier 
passing of a Franchise Bill is the only reasonable securit 
for the passing of a sound and moderate Redistribution Bill 
Let Mr. Gladstone once retreat from that position—a most 
impregnable position, for if once the Lords know that they 
can defeat the Liberal scheme as a whole, by defeating the 
Redistribution portion of it, the angel Gabriel himself would 
not be able to content them with his own Redistribution scheme 
—and he loses the support of his party at large. Not even 
he can persuade the Liberals that it is right or decent to Jet 
the House of Lords dictate to the Commons in what instal. 
ments, and in what order, a Reform Bill which affects the 
constitution of the House of Commons alone, is to be brought in, 
But the truth is, the Tories know all this as well as we do, 
Their object is to propose what may seem to the uninitiated 
a reasonable compromise, the refusal of which they will be 
able to denounce as dictatorial, if it should be refused ; but 
the acceptance of which would destroy Liberal confidence jn 
the Government, if it should be accepted. Nine Liberals jn 
every ten would denounce as absolute treachery to the prinei- 
ples of the Liberal Party the proposal to accept the judgment 
of the Lords on an issue on which, by so large a majority, the 
House of Commons had pronounced a very different judg. 
ment. This is the very point in debate. This is vir 
tually the whole quarrel. The Commons say :—‘ Even if 
no Redistribution Bill be passed, the Franchise Bill alone 
would secure—not so good a representative House as we desire, 
but a much more truly representative House than we hare 
at present. It is true that it might confuse town and county 
rather more completely than they are confused at present ; but 
even so the counties with the new rural voters, even 
though they would be largely mixed with new urban voters, 
would be much more perfectly represented than they 
are now, with neither the new rural voters nor the 
new urban voters, and, indeed, with none but the middle 
class voters. We have considered the whole question, and we 
maintain that the Franchise Bill taken alone would be a very 
great improvement on what we have, and that its enactment 
would give us far the best security we can take, that it could 
be completed before the Dissolution by a good Redistribution 
Bill.” The Peers deny that, and there is the issue between 
them. If the Peers are to have their way, then the House of 
Commons descends at once, and that on the question of the 
reform of its own constitution, to a subordinate position in the 
Legislature. Such a descent would be deeply, passionately re- 
sented by the Liberal Party all over the Kingdom, and ought 
to be so resented. No Government which had accepted such 
a snub from the Peers could carry any important Liberal 
measure in the House of Commons, least of all that most 
difficult of all measures, a Redistribution Bill. No Govern- 
ment which had accepted such a snub from the Peers could, 
indeed, dream of retaining the confidence of the majority 
of the House of Commons. It would ipso facto have broken 
with that majority. If there is one thing more than another 
on which the Liberal party is sensitive, it is that of allowing 
the House of Lords to dictate to the House of Commons ona 
matter so peculiarly belonging to the political rights of the 
Commons as that which affects the better representation of the 
people. The House of Commons explicitly asserted that the 
Franchise Bill is the right first step, and, even taken alone, 4 
sound step, towards Reform. It does not deny that a second 
step is essential to give all its best effect even to this step. But 
it does deny that this step, taken alone, would be a false 
step. It asserts, on the contrary, that the present freeholders 
and the £12 occupiers of the counties represent the counties 
much less adequately than the householders, even without any 
redistribution of seats, would represent them. Town and 
county might be mingled by the Franchise Bill, but town and 
county mingled,—the householders being the electors,—would 
speak the voice even of the county alone, far more truly than 
the £12 occupiers and freeholders of the county now speak 
it. It is not a question of the best but of the better way, and of 
the better as the only practicable avenue to the best. On this 
the House of Commons has said its say with singular 
decision and resolution. To let the House of Lords overrule 
that decision is to give up Liberal principles altogether, to 
subordinate the House of Representatives to a body of irre- 
sponsible individuals, without sympathy with the people and 
without access to them. 

Now, can even a Tory pretend that a Liberal Government, 
fighting for the most characteristic of Liberal measures, woul 
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hego mach as sane if it sacrificed at one blow the whole support 
t the Liberal Party? That is what proposals like Lord 
F y’s and Lord Randolph Churchill’s—which is only Lord 
ee r’s echoed back from the quarter where Lord Cowper got 
: ~ ‘ration—really mean. Without any regard even to the 
ang grounds on which the Liberals object to this proposal, 
the proposal is inadmissible simply because the Liberals reject 
i, The Government can do nothing without the confidence 
of the Liberal Party. They would sacrifice that confidence 
by taking such a course as this ; and therefore, even if it were 
the most reasonable course in the world—even if it were as 
reasonable as it is really unreasonable—they could not afford 
to take it. They would be like the woodman who severed the 
bough on which he was sitting without expecting a fall, if 
they acted in this innocent and indeed silly fashion. If the 
Lords will not yield to the Commons in this matter, the Lords 
must be prepared for war with the Commons. And war 
between the Lords and the Commons can end only in one way. 




















LORD AMPTHILL. 


HE death of Lord Ampthill is the most serious loss to 
T this country which its Diplomatic Service could have 
suffered. He combined all the qualities which go to make a 
reat diplomatist, especially a great diplomatist of the kind 
needful and dear to England. Diplomacy is one of the few 
professions in which it is still a pure advantage to belong to 
one of the great families. And Odo Russell belonged to one 
of the most popular and most trusted of those families. But 
though it is always an advantage to a diplomatist to be one of 
the great caste which still commands more confidence abroad 
and more acceptance in England than any middle-class man 
can easily create for himself, there are disadvantages in the 
inheritance of aristocratic habits of character which a great 
many of those who are attached to our Foreign Office 
never surmount. It is not especially an aristocratic habit 
of mind to love knowledge; it is not especially an aris- 
tocratic habit of mind to study character; it is not especially 
an aristocratic habit of mind to be reticent of the impulse 
that first forms itself in social intercourse, and that first 
suggests words to the tongue. But all these qualities Lord 
Ampthill had in abundance. Though a Russell, he had none of 
that hasty and impulsive audacity which gave to the greatest of 
the Russells of our own day so much repute as a popular leader. 
The last thing which could ever have been said of Lord 
Ampthill and the falsest thing, would have been, what Sydney 
Smith said of Lord John Russell, that he was ready at any 
moment either to take command of the Channel Fleet, or to 
undertake the operation for stone, without the smallest 
distrust of his own powers. More different Russells could 
hardly have been imagined than the author of the Durham 
letter, and the man who gained his great repute by the ability 
with which he conducted his unofficial mission to the Vatican. 
Lord John had all the rashness of a man whose confidence 
in himself was exalted into a sort of inspiration so soon 
as he felt that confidence stimulated by a fresh current of 
popular sympathy. Lord Ampthill bad a sufficient amount 
of self-confidence, too; but it was self-confidence arising from 
experience of his own judgment and power of cool reflection, 
and not one in any way increased by feeling the breath of 
the aura popularis. The present writer has heard him narrate 
how, during his mission to Rome, a great boa-constrictor 
which he possessed, and the habits of which he delighted to 
study, escaped from its box when he supposed it to be asleep, 
Wound itself round him, and began gradually to tighten its 

coils; and how he saved himself by remembering that there 
Was a bone in its throat which he might be able to find and 
to break, and so rid himself of his dangerous pet, and by the 
coolness with which he executed his purpose. That was Lord 
Ampthill’s type of self-confidence,—perfect presence of mind at* 
4moment when everything depended on his coolness, precision 
of judgment, and skill. The aura popularis would have 
been no inspiration to Lord Ampthill; he would probably 
have regarded it only as a new danger which it would re- 
quire additional wariness to deal with. And this incident sug- 
gests others of his great qualities. There is probably no 
man who feels a profound interest, such as he at one time of 
his life indulged, in the close observation of snakes, who does 
hot take almost more pleasure in watching the characteristics of 
hatures very different from his own than he takes in following 
the characteristics of natures closely akin to his own. Lord 
Ampthill liked to study dangerous natures of a type more or 
#8 unintelligible to him, and to master their natural history. 














































His speculative pleasure in what the doctors call the diagnosis 
of morbid symptoms, was probably not less sincere than his 
pleasure in the manifestation of sympathy itself,—a pleasure 
to which he was also keenly alive. You might see those 
quiet, patient, speculative eyes gazing into men much as a 
great physician’s eyes look at his patient, and asking, not 
in the first instance for practical direction as to what to 
do, but what it was they really saw, and asking it again and 
again after the repeated rejection of imperfect answers. Lord 
Ampthill had that speculative temperament, so needful to a 
great diplomatist, which has no conceit in its own finesse, no 
delight in reading between the lines for the sake of reading 
between the lines, of a conversation or a despatch; for he 
would rather not have read between the lines at all 
than read between them a mistaken clue to what they 
really meant. You often meet in history with wily 
diplomatists who are a great deal too wily for success. 
They impute motives just to show their own finesse. There 
was nothing of this in Lord Ampthill. He had no pride 
and no delight in his own finesse. He watched and watched, 
not to show his own subtlety, but to see what those with whom 
he was negotiating really meant, and he was not in a hurry to 
invent for them motives and views of which the most Machia- 
vellian of statesmen might have been proud. He was vigilant 
but not fanciful, not fertile of far-fetched hypotheses, in con- 
struing the character of those with whom he had to deal. 
There was nothing in him of that over-love of strategy or 
strategem which has spoiled far more diplomatists than it has 
served. He did not, of course, take for granted that nothing 
more was meant than was actually said; he did not take for 
granted that the motive for what was actually said was the 
superficial one ; he did not show anything of the innocence of 
a man unused to the ways of the world,—all that would have 
been simplicity, and simplicity quite foreign to his duty. But 
he was not one of those diplomatists, too astute by far, 
who put the obvious and ordinary meaning out of the question, 
simply because it is the obvious and ordinary meaning; he 
did not aim at being able to compliment himself on his own 
acuteness, but simply at understanding as much as he could 
both of what was said and of what was not said; of what 
it was intended he should understand, and also of what it was 
intended to conceal from him, if it could be concealed. Never 
was there a diplomatist who carried plainer and stronger 
sense to the interpretation of what it was not always very easy 
to interpret, though it would have been utterly misunderstood 
if he had been intent on dismissing the obvious meaning as the 
least significant part of the whole. 

And Lord Ampthill was naturally reticent, not from the 
smallest indirectness of nature, but rather from that speculative 
habit of mind which enjoys knowledge, but does not enjoy 
the display of it. There are those who do not enjoy any 
kind of knowledge unless they can immediately impart it to 
some one else, and they are often among the best and the 
most amiable of mankind. But that is not the temper of a 
true diplomatist, and it was not the temper of Lord Ampthill. 
He loved the knowledge of men, in the past and in the pre- 
sent. He loved to study their differences of manners and 
customs. He might have said with Ulysses :— 

“ For always roaming with a hungry heart, 
Much have I seen and known,—cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honoured of them all.” 


But, also like Ulysses, he had no craving to tell all that he had 
seen and known,—and if he told any of it, would tell it with 
judicious omissions. There was not a trace of vanity in him, 
one of the great solvents of reticence, and there was not 
therefore the smallest boastfulness or ostentation. He 
wished to know the world truly, but he did not wish 
to show how true his knowledge was, except so far 
as his duty required him to use that knowledge. The 
loss of such a man in the very fullness of his powers is a 
very heavy one to England. And we fear that Lord Ampt- 
hill’s was the sort of character which the changing circumstances 
of the day favour less and less. To be reticent in many 
languages as he was, and yet to be able to say what he would 
with elegance and precision in all of them, nay, to know what to 
say if only it were wise to say anything, and yet not to say any- 
thing, is not a common characteristic in this age of eager com- 
municativeness and didactic pedantry. Even Prince Bismarck 
and the German Court will not regret Lord Ampthill as England 
will have reason to regret him for many a year tocome. His 
character is not the kind of fruit which is borne by many family 








stocks, even amongst our great families. It was only a peculiar 
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graft even on the Russells which could have produced Lord 
Ampthill. 





THE PLEA FOR THE LORDS. 


é er Lords undoubtedly still have their “ favourers,” as 

Richardson’s Clarissa used to call her elderly friend and 
donfidant ; and we publish in another column the letter of one 
of these favourers, which, being more temperate in tone than 
Lord Carnarvon’s strange eulogies on his order, deserves, if it 
does not command, a closer attention, and merits a more careful 
attempt to narrow the issue between the writer and ourselves. 
Let us then look at the writer’s position as impartially as it is 
given us so to do. 

In the first place, our correspondent is very angry with 
us for judging the House of Lords by what he calls 
hypothetical assumptions. We had said that the Lords 
have no necessary function at all as exponents of public 
Opinion, which is, we suppose, simply undeniable; that 
they were as bitterly opposed to this Government in the 
days when it was absolutely certain that the people were en- 
thusiastic for it, as they are now when they venture to hope, 
with a fearful hope, that the people are weary of it. That, 
surely, is not hypothesis, but fact. And it is a fact which 
bears most powerfully on the question whether the Lords are 
the right persons to form a cool and impartial judgment on 
the present drift of popular opinion. Our hypotheses were 
hypotheses in form, but not in fact, and they were made solely 
to illustrate the extraordinary perversity of those who hold 
that the House of Lords is a fit and impartial judge of the 
drift of opinion among the people. Our correspondent 
holds that the Lords showed their power to distinguish 
between their own prejudices and the drift of popular 
Opinion by passing the Irish Land Bill in 1881. Well, 
they must have been insensate indeed if within a year of 
the General Election of 1880, they had managed to per- 
suade themselves that the people had come round to their own 
view. No one ever charged the Lords with absolute political 
idiocy. It is, of course, a perfectly tenable, though we believe 
a very mistaken view, that in the interval between 1881 and 
1884 the popular confidence in Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
has been largely alienated. But if we are to hold that the 
Lords are the right body to force an appeal to the people, we 
certainly ought to hold also that they are the body who, if no 
such alienation of feeling existed, would know that it did not 
exist, and who would have the means, if it did exist, of 
measuring its depth and its diffusion. What we maintain is 
that they have no more qualification for either task than the 
Medical Council or the Benchers of the Inns of Court, and 
that they have even less, so far as their much stronger prejudice 
against the bias of the House of Commons isa positive disquali- 
fication for impartial judgment. Our correspondent does not 
deny,—he glories in this personal and violent bias. It does great 
credit, he thinks, to the House of Lords that they disapproved 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government as much in 1880 as they do now. 
Well, that is a matter of opinion, and his opinion differs from 
ours. But even if his opinion were right, he surely cannot deny 
that a violent desire to believe that the people are turning against 
the Government is not a good security for a lucid discrimina- 
tion of the evidence pro and con. If any other body besides 
the House of Commons is to have the power of compelling 
an appeal to the people, one would naturally suppose that that 
other body ought to be carefully chosen, and chosen, if not to 
represent, yet at least to study and test and understand 
the set of popular opinion as well as calm unprejudiced. 
judgment will qualify them to test and understand it. Is 
the House of Lords such a body? If not, what a monstrous 
pretension it is to entrust it for the first time with a very 
responsible duty for which it is thoroughly unfit. But, says 
the Guardian, the Lords are at least in close relations with 
the leaders of the Conservative Party. Those leaders hear the 
reports of the Members of the House of Commons, who are in 
close connection with the people, and by the help of this bond 
they can at least tell what local Conservativess think of the 
sway of the tide. All that is true, of course, but it forms no 
qualification for judging at all comparable with the disqualifi- 
cation of a violent prejudice for one particular conclusion. 
The Whips on either side may be very shrewd judges—the 
late Mr. Adam was a very shrewd judge of the growth alike 
of Conservative and of Liberal opinion—but if so, it must be 
from their own intrinsic qualities, and not from their official 
position. We would rather take a shrewd doctor's judgment 
of the drift of opinion in the class he attends, or a shrewd 
barrister’s opinion of the evidence with which small political in- 








cidents occurring from day to day supply him, than we 

the opinion of any Whip, Liberal or Conservative, who had 
cultivated very carefully the faculty of sifting all the evita, 
within his reach. It is so easy to be deceived by sangyj 
partisans ; and it is so much pleasanter to think your party 
on the road to victory, than to think it is on the road to def ° 
that we would give extremely little for the opinion of a mony 
Whip on either side, unless we knew that he had ac 

for encouraging people to tell him disagreeable facts ag well ag 
agreeable facts. A very little impartiality in a matter of thig 
kind is worth an immense deal of sanguine belief on the part 
of an ordinary Whip. 

But, says our correspondent, if you are so sure that the Loni 
are wrong, why not appeal to the country and show them tha 
they are wrong? For one very simple reason, amongst 
others,—namely, that by the very act of making that appeal, 9 
should alienate all the sympathy requisite to prove our cag, 
What the people so indignantly repel is the right of the Lori 
to determine when a Dissolution is to take place. Concad 
that the Lords shall determine when a Dissolution is to tak 
place, and the votes which would now prove that we are in the 
right, would never be recorded. The present writer, for jn. 
stance, is a strong Liberal, and a Liberal with the utmog 
confidence in the vast predominance of the Liberal Party. But 
if a struggle were precipitated by the craven concession of the 
Government that a Dissolution shall take place when the Lords 
choose to demand one, he would certainly not think it worth 
while to record his vote for the Liberal candidates. It is idl 
challenging us to test the strength of our party by virtue of 
course which would send one long shiver of disgust through 
every genuine member of that party. 

We expressly admitted last week that the absence of any 
change of feeling in the House of Commons is no infallible 
test of the absence of change of feeling in the country. All 
that we contended for was this, that if the best accessible 
gauge of change of opinion in the country fails ‘us, we shall 
not get a better, or nearly so good a one, by going to look at 
the dilapidated and useless weather-gauge furnished by the 
House of Lords. We hold that in 1873-4 the condition 
of the House of Commons afforded a very clear and sure indi- 
cation of the drift of opinion to the Conservative side, This 
journal was loud in its proclamation of that change of opinion 
before the election of 1874 justified that impression, and 
deeply as we regretted the change which we discerned. There 
was no such clear indication within the walls of the House of 
Commons of the great change of opinion which had taken 
place in 1880. But we venture to think that the Conservative 
Party never feels or indicates so sensitively the loss of popular 
support as the Liberal Party feels and indicates it, and the 
failure of this premonitory symptom of the people’s conversion 
in 1880 does not in the least prove that the Liberals would 
not discern such premonitory symptoms now, if there were any 
real failure of popular support. But whatever may be said 
of the inadequacy of the House of Commons as a sensitive 
weather-gauge, it is at all events a thousandfold as sensitive as 
the House of Lords, 





THE BISHOP OF DURHAM’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
ATTITUDE, 


HE Bishop of Durham’s Primary Charge is a hopeful sign 
for the future of the Church of England. Dr. Light 
foot has never been, in the bad sense of the word, a party mal, 
But he belongs unquestionably to the school of churchmanship 
which commonly goes under the designation of “ Broad.’ 
Nobody would dream of calling him a Sacerdotalist, or su 
pecting him of undue partiality towards extreme ceremonialism 
in public worship; on the contrary, he has been claimed o 
more than one occasion as a distinguished authority against 
some of the distinctive doctrines of the High Church party. 
At the same time, men of all parties recognise him not ofly 
as an eminent scholar and most able divine, but also as 4 mal 
of a singularly spiritual character and judicial temper of mim 
The deliberate judgment of such a man on the burning ecde 
siastical questions of the day, delivered, too, from so author 
tative a position as the See of Durham, is an event which 
deserves more than a passing notice. 

While reading the Bishop’s calm discussion of the vexed 
question of ecclesiastical vestments, it is hard to realise that 
we are separated by less than two years from the imprisonment 
of several clergymen of exemplary lives for the offence | 
wearing certain vestments pronounced illegal by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. In brief, Dr. Lightfoots 
view of the vestment controversy is, as follows :—Originally 
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the most distinctively sacredotal of the condemned vestments 
the chasuble—was an ordinary out-door apparel, and, there- 
«ould not have any sacredotal or sacrificial bearing.” 
«The Jearned professions” being “ proverbially conservative 
in matters of dress,” the chasuble continued to be the dress of 
the clergy after it had fallen out of use for the laity. In 
of time it ceased to be the ordinary dress of the 
also, and became their official dress in celebrating the 
Holy Communion. In itself, however, it had no special 
smificance. it symbolised, as any other vestment would 
have done equally well, the prevalent doctrine of the 
Church on the subject of the Eucharist. Those who held a 
high doctrine naturally regarded the chasuble, with its appur- 
ynances, as symbolising that doctrine ; but, of course, there 
was nothing in the vestment itself, apart from its associations, 
ghich indicated one doctrine more than another. So that it 
was quite open to those who opposed high Sacramental 
doctrines to put their own interpretation on the use of the 
thasuble. Dr. Lightfoot accordingly regrets “ that in recent 
eontroversy the opponents, not less than the champions, of 
yestments, should have insisted on regarding them as party 
emblems.” ‘ In the interests of peace it is well to minimise 
their significance.” “ It would be a real gain if we could be 
led to see that in themselves they are not worth contending 
for or against.” This way of putting the matter is, of course, 
capable of being pushed to extremes, far beyond Dr, Lightfoot’s 
meaning, and he is, therefore, careful to supply the corrective. 
He admits that “ from another point of view,” the ecclesiasti- 
eal vestments “have a real significance.” ‘ All Church- 
men regard” the Holy Communion “as the highest 
office of Christian worship.” There can, therefore, be 
no impropriety ‘in marking it by a distinctive dress” ; and 
the upholders of the Purchas and Ridsdale judgments are, of 
all persons, debarred from urging any such objection, 
inasmuch as those judgments enjoin in certain cases the use of 
a distinctive dress for the Hvly Communion. Whether that 
dress be cope or chasuble makes no difference as to the 
principle. 

“But are the vestments lawful, after all?” the Bishop 
proceeds to ask, without committing himself to an answer one 
way or the other. It is evident, however, from his treatment 
of the matter that he does not by any means consider the 
question finally closed. He sees the insuperable historical 
difficulties which the recent decisions have to encounter, and 
recognises that the problem is rather an historical than a legal 
‘one. “In this region of history new discoveries may at any 
moment materially alter the aspect of the question.” Most 
true. We have, on a former occasion, pointed out one such 
discovery, which was, indeed, before the Cqurt in the Ridsdale 
case, though the Judges missed its significance from their 
ignorance of ecclesiastical history. Long after the date at 
which, according to the Court, the ecclesiastical vestments 
had become illegal, there is proof of a set of them having been 
presented by a churchwarden for use in an ordinary parish 
church, This fact alone is conclusive against the historical 
accuracy of the Ridsdale judgment. But the evidence was 
disregarded by the Court, because the legacy included, besides 
the ecclesiastic vestments, a “‘devil’s coat.” In the opinion 
of the Court that could not possibly have been legal or be 
intended for use, and a conclusive piece of evidence was 
accordingly cast aside as irrelevant. The truth, of course, is 
that the “ devil’s coat” was intended for the Miracle Plays, 
which continued in use long after the reign of Elizabeth. 
Another “new discovery” which is fatal to the recent 
judgments is the fact, capable of distinct proof, that in the 
sixteenth century, and probably much later, there was no such 
distinction between cope and chasuble as the Judicial Com- 
mittee have endeavoured to establish. 


Our present concern, however, is not so much with the 
legality or illegality of the forbidden vestments as with the 
Bishop of Durham’s attitude towards the question. He thinks, 
indeed, that “ meanwhile”’—that is, as we understand him, 
till the recent judgments have been got rid of by further 
evidence, or in some other way—the clergy might yield 
obedience to them, even while thinking them erroneous, or 
denying the validity of the existing tribunals. But this he 
evidently regards as a “counsel of perfection” which he has 
nO intention to enforce on those who are unable to bear it. 
When such a Bishop as Dr. Lightfoot takes up this attitude 
towards the Ritualists, it is plain that the Church Association 
May at once wind up its business and close its offices. “No 
more prosecutions, I trust,” says the Bishop of Durham. “ The 
glish Church is weary of them; the English people have 





had enough of them.” The Bishops “will be the least 
desirous of all men to promote legal proceedings. Not a few 
cases have been stopped hitherto by the veto which they 
possess ; and doubtless this power will be exercised more and 
more in the same direction if the occasion should arise.” This 
emphatic testimony from such an authority to the value of the 
Episcopal veto ought surely to outweigh the merely theoretical 
objections to it by Lord Coleridge and others. It is exactly 
ten years ago since Lord Beaconsfield carried the Public 
Worship Regulation Act to “ put down Ritualism ;” and here 
is the judgment passed upon that Act by the most eminent 
scholar, and one of the most judicial minds, on the Episcopal 
Bench :— 

“The Public Worship Regulation Act makes the prosecution for 
ecclesiastical offences easy. But the facilities thus afforded were 
dangerous, unless some power of regulating matters relating to public 
worship was created at the same time...... Many accompani- 
ments of divine worship are not defined by rubric; some of them lie 
beyond the possibility of definition. The principle laid down [in the 
Purchas judgment], that what is not enjoined is forbidden, cannot be 
strictly carried out. It would paralyse public worship. We all in- 
fringe this principle at some point; we cannot help infringing it. It 
would not be desirable at any time that absolutely rigid lines should 
be laid down. But such inflexibility is especially inopportune in an 
age when the development of spiritual life in the Church seeks new 
outlets in devotional worship. The Public Worship Regulation Act 
tends to. promote rigidity.” 

In plain language, the Public Worship Regulation Act is 
unworkable in any equitable sense, and is so mischievous in 
the degree in which it is set in motion, that it must hence- 
forth be regarded as a dead-letter. It is a great satisfaction 
to us to find the Bishop of Durham giving the weight of his 
great authority to the line which the Spectator has all along 
pursued on this subject, in opposition, we are sorry to say, to 
a considerable section of the Broad-Church party, who appear 
to have forgotten an important part of the teaching and 
example of Mr. Maurice. If the Bishop of Manchester had 
had the wisdom, as he had the opportunity, to anticipate the 
statesmanlike policy of the Bishop of Durham, we should have 
been spared the scandal of Mr. Green’s imprisonment. Yet, 
discreditable as that imprisonment was to all who had a hand 
in it, it has been overruled for good. It opened the eyes of 
the public, as nothing else could have done, to the folly of the 
policy which passed the Public Worship Regulation Act, and 
to the mischievous bigotry of those who put it in force. If 
the Bishops generally will only follow the wise counsels and 
example of the Bishop of Durham, the clergy need not greatly 
trouble themselves about a new Court of Appeal. A judicious 
and reasonable toleration will render recourse to the law un- 
necessary; and so long as the jurisdiction of the Courts 
remains inactive, Churchmen will not care to scrutinise its 
character. Both the Final Court of Appeal and the Court 
presided over by Lord Penzance have been thoroughly dis- 
credited by the investigations and Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Court Commission ; and it may be better policy to let them 
continue in their state of suspended animation than to at- 
tempt to supersede them by tribunals, the very existence of 
which, from the fact of their being theoretically more satisfac- 
tory, might possibly tend to promote fresh prosecutions. We 
agree with the Bishop of Durham in thinking that “ never 
since the earliest days of Christianity has any Church ex- 
hibited greater signs of active, healthy, vigorous life than the 
Church of England does at this moment.” “Her mission is 
unique ; her capabilities and opportunities are magnificent.” 
So long as she remains true to her mission, and avails herself 
faithfully of her opportunities, she has nothing to fear from 
external attacks. Even in respect to her temporal privileges 
she has nothing to fear so long as peace reigns within her own 
borders. And peace will assuredly be maintained if her rulers 
will only co-operate with the Bishop of Durham in the policy 
of conciliation which he has proclaimed in his Primary Charge. 





THE DECENTRALISATION OF THE BENCH. 


HE law is always with us, late and soon (though rather 
late than soon), and the Long Vacation only serves to 
emphasise the importance of the way in which it is admin- 
istered to the business of the nation. Even at the end of 
August, therefore, we may profitably devote our time to the 
consideration of the great question raised by an eminent legal 
authority, scarcely veiled under the signature of “ W. B.,” in 
the columns of the leading journal. The question is simply 
one between the centralisation and decentralisation of the 
administration of the law. Not, indeed, that any one has 


proposed to decentralise the law by devolving on local bodies 
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the choice of Judges or the arrangements of judicial business, 
but that the question has been raised whether it is for the 
benefit of the country that the whole judicial body should be 
domiciled in London, only paying angel visits to the country 
in their circuits, or whether some portion of it should not be 
located in different centres of population and commerce. This 
problem is not quite accurately stated by “ W. B.” as being 
whether “the law, civil or criminal, or either of those divisions 
of it, should be administered by a central judicial body or by 
separate independent judicial bodies.’’ That is,if not a question- 
begging way of putting it, at least a wider way of putting it 
than the actual circumstances demand. No one proposes to 
establish “independent judicial bodies,” if by that is meant 
the establishment of Courts independent, as the Courts of the 
States of Pennsylvania and New York are independent of each 
other, and of the Federal Courts of the United States. There 
are practically only two proposals before the public—the ex- 
tension of the jurisdiction and powers of the County Court 
Judges, or the localisation of some of the High Court Judges ; 
for a third proposal to establish Courts intermediate between 
County Courts and High Courts may be dismissed as receiving 
little support and deserving none. ‘The first proposal is 
also one that does not detain “ W.B.,” and need not detain 
us long. One unanswerable objection to it is that if the juris- 
diction isextended to any appreciable extent,—if, for instance, 
the limit of the amount at stake is raised to £500,—the dis- 
tinction between High Court and County Court fades into 
nothingness. The County-Court Judge would either be over- 
whelmed with labour, and would naturally expect and demand 
the salary and position of a High-Court Judge, or his tribunal 
would not be frequented when really important issues or legal 
points were raised, and things would remain as they are as re- 
gards the main commercial business of the country. Nor would 
“ the Provinces,” which comprise Newcastle and Leeds, Liver- 
pool and Manchester, Birmingham and Bristol, be content to 
accept their law from an inferior class of Judges to those given 
to the capital and its suburbs. Besides, unless the criminal 
law was entirely handed over to County Magistrates and 
Recorders, the Assize business would still have to be 
performed, and the evils complained of in the present 
Assize system only very imperfectly remedied. The real 
question, then, is whether some Judges of the High Court 
should be “ localised”’ or not. ‘The necessity of a more or 
less local administration of State justice has been recognised 
in the Assize system ever since the days of HenryII. Is that 
system any longer adequate to the needs of to-day? That 
some reform in it is necessary is shown by the frequent changes 
which have been made in it of late. We have seen in the 
last fifteen years circuits divided, redivided, and abolished ; we 
have seen the Assize Judges reinforced in number by the 
addition of Chancery Judges, and again reduced in number by 
the retention at home of the Chancery Judges and the con- 
solidation of two Assize Judges at certain places into one ; we 
have seen the number of Assizes increased and again diminished. 
Every change has called forth complaints from these eminent 
personages, Hardly one of these changes has yet pleased 
the legal profession or satisfied the public. The fact 
is that the practice of working the whole upper legal system 
of the country in London and from London with the present 
staff of Judges has broken down. The “ inevitable friction ” 
which is caused by trying to get one wheel to do the work of 
two must continue to prevail, so Jong as one wheel only is used 
where two are required. More Judges are necessary. It is 
absurd to expect the judicial business of the country to be 
conducted for a population of thirty millions by a staff hardly, 
if at all larger, than that which maundered through the 
business of a population of two or three, or even of ten 
millions. 

The explanation of the fact that it has been possible to get 
on at all with the present staff is simply that, in old days, 
the Judges sat almost entirely in threes or fives, or even sevens, 
and that in the reign of Henry VI., for example, they never 
sat for more than three hours in the day, and never sat at 
all on the numerous holidays in which our fathers delighted 
and which the Church enjoined, or during the Vacations 
which were more lengthy than the Terms. But the expedient 
of dividing the Judges and lengthening the sittings is now all 
but used up. Even the modern additions to the Court of 
Appeal and the Court of Chancery have not met the difficulty 
which, in fact, is constantly increasing. Nor in our view will 
the mere creation of new Judges really meet the difficulty. 
The “Provinces” cannot for ever remain content with a 
fraction of a Judge or the necessity for frequent journeys to 
London. 


esi 
It is urged, if the present system was adequate when thers 
were no railways, a portion of it is adequate when there 
But, in the first place, the demands on people’s time have 
with the saving of it. In the second place, it never was ad = 
for the country. In old days each borough, each market haditg 
Court. The Chancery of the County Palatine of Lancastey 
the Hundred Court of Salford, the Mayor's Court in Londgy 
are some amongst the survivals of old local Courts which 
were found sufficient tribunals for the primitive commercial 
transactions of former days. The King’s Courts were oven} 
chiefly with criminal and revenue law, and suits about land, 
Moreover, as Macaulay has so effectively shown in his famous 
pictures of the progress of England, the proportionate import. 
ance of London and other large towns has undergone g 
complete revolution. Enormously as London has grown, jt 
has sunk from being more than seventeen times lar 
than Norwich and Bristol, the next in size, to hardly 
more than six times the size of Liverpool with Birken. 
head, or Manchester with Salford, and not more than te 
times the size of Birmingham and Leeds. Anyway, there ig 
no reason why justice should not be brought home to the doors 
of the citizen of Liverpool or Newcastle, as well as to the citizen 
of London and Westminster. In Parliament, the Provinces 
are at present more powerful than London, and they are hardly 
likely to put up with their present disadvantages much longer, 
But, says “ W. B.,” if Yorkshire and Lancashire do get locgl 
Judges, they will not get efficient Judges. He asserts that 
the business of Liverpool and Manchester could not keep a 
single Judge permanently occupied, and that their local Bar 
are and must remain inferior. It is a singular commentary 
on this fact that each of those places has a resident Bar 
at least 70 in number, and that men like the late Sit 
John Holker and the present Mr. Charles Russell, and 
many of the leaders of the Northern circuit, have at 
tained their position by their success at the local Bars of 
Manchester or Liverpool, while the work of the Palatine Court 
of Chancery will bear comparison with that done in Lincoln's 
Inn, though conducted wholly by juniors. One single fact 
is enough to dispose of the theory of the necessary 
inefficiency of the local Bar and local Judges. The 
whole Bar in 1775 consisted of under 200 members; yet 
it furnished the same number of Common Law Judges as nov, 
and two Chancery Judges besides; nor are the Judges of the 
time of Lord Mansfield usually reckoned amongst the worst 
who have adorned the judicial bench. Nor is the fact that 
local judges would be too well known wholly true, or wholly 
bad if true. Liverpool and Manchester, too, are big enough 
societies to absorb a dozen Judges ; they are, at least, as big 
as London a century ago. It is not even necessary that a local 
Judge should live in the locality. The Vice-Chancellor of Lan- 
caster lives in the country in Cheshire, but holds his weekly 
sittings regularly. Nor even if a Judge is known is he there- 
fore despised, or his decisions discounted. The political 
opinions of most leading Judges are pretty well known; butno 
one disputes their law on that account even in criminal cases, 
while in civil cases there is no room, as a rule, for any mani- 
festation of them. Evenif the worst anticipations of this kind 
were realised, they would be obviated by changing the Judge 
deputed to the district from time to time as we change our 
Governor-Generals and our policemen. In the last resort, 
there is a Court of Appeal, which must, owing to the neces 
sities of the case, be fixed in a central spot, and which 
would not hesitate to express its opinion pretty strongly 
if evils arose from the personal peculiarities of the local 
Judges. But in truth, we believe these dangers are chimerical, 
and that a local Bar and local Judges will do their work as 
efficiently—perhaps under more immediate criticism, evel 
more efficiently—than the London Bar and the central Bench. 
At least we ought not to be prevented by the fear of them 
from trying a scheme which offers a reasonable hope of re 
moving the “ block ” when the fears are suggested by one who 
regards cheap and speedy justice as a misfortune to a country. 


THE FRENCH SENATE ON HABITUAL CRIMINALS. 


F it is useful to see ourselves as others see us, it is some 

times almost equally so to see other people as they se 
themselves. We must know the nature and strength of the 
feelings with which we have to deal, before we can decide how 
it is best to deal with them. It is for this reason that wé 
propose to put our readers in possession of the Report which 





the Committee appointed to examine the Récidivist Lav, 
—the law affecting habitual criminals,—has lately pre 
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gented to the Senate. It is a question which, though for 
moment it stands over till next Session, is certain to 
he heard of again. As Englishmen, we shall have to judge it 
ultimately from the Australian point of view; but in order to 
do this reasonably and intelligently, we must be acquainted 
qith the French point of view. The disposal of habitual 
criminals greatly exercises the French nation just now. Asa 
class, they have greatly increased, and the existing conditions 
of French society show very good reason why they should go 
on increasing. Far from being able to make the best of both 
worlds, such criminals have lost the faculty of making the best 
of either. In the world to come they do not believe; with 
the world that is they are permanently at odds. Religion 
ests to them neither hope nor fear, and mundane things 
est no hope. What is to be done with such people as 
these when they adopt a life of crime? Imprisonment 
has no terrors for them. The greater part of the offences 
committed by habitual criminals are only punishable by 
short sentences, and these do but give the offender 
poard, lodging, and clothing, and an opportunity of plan- 
ning fresh crimes. To substitute long sentences for short 
would be to revise the whole body of French penal legislation. 
To replace imprisonment in common by solitary confinement, 
involves an expenditure which can only be undertaken gradu- 
ally; and what the nation demands is a plan that shall make 
short work of habitual criminals. Every day sentences are 
expiring, and more than half of the men who are thus set 
free become Récidivists. What else, indeed, can they become ? 
Byen if they were willing to earn an honest living, how 
are they to set about doing it? The habitual criminal 
needs a strength of will greater than that ordinarily possessed 
by honest men ; but his previous career has placed him in this 
respect very far below honest men. Even the good character 
of the population among which he finds himself does but shut 
the door upon him the more effectually. It is this conviction 
that has driven the French to reconsider the question of trans- 
portation. If nothing can be done with a Récidivist at home, 
can anything be done with him abroad ? 
This is a question, the Reporter tells the Senate, which has 
been hotly debated in the Chamber of Deputies. Transporta- 
tion, it has been urged, is a merely empirical way of treating 
the evil. It does not cure it ; it only takes it off toa distance. 
It introduces disorder and ruin into the colony selected for the 
experiment, and it is unequal as regards the offender. For the 
man for whom it has still terrors it is too severe a penalty ; 
for the man in whom there is no love, either of family or of 
‘country left, it is toolight a penalty. On the other hand, it is con- 
tended—and this is the view adopted by the Committee of the 
Senate—that transportation is not injurious to a young colony. 
To plant convicts in a settled Colony, such as the Antilles or 
Réunion, would be unjustifiable ; but the example of Australia 
shows that what a Colony will not endure at one stage of its 
development it will thrive by at another. How would 
Australia have been peopled but for the convicts who, as late 
a8 1854, formed three-fifths of its inhabitants? It is further 
objected that to punish small offences—and the majority of 
habitual offenders are only guilty of small offences, many 
times repeated—by transportation, and grave offences by im- 
prisonment, would be to turn the whole scheme of penalties 
topsy-turvy. Not so, the Reporter answers, The transporta- 
tion the Government now have in view is not the transportation 
formerly in vogue. It is simply exile under supervision. When 
the sentence of an habitual criminal is expired, he will be 
placed in a Colony, under an obligation of not leaving it. But 
subject to this obligation, and to necessary police regulations, 
he willbe afree man. Consequently, the Chamber of Deputies 
have invented a new word to describe what is in effect a new 
thing. The exile of habitual criminals they call, not transporta- 
tion, but “ relegation,” and the Committee of the Senate have 
made the term their own. This relegation must be perpetual, 
else it will be useless, An exile which consisted simply in a 
Voyage out at the expense of the State, and a voyage home at the 
cnminal’s own expense, would have no terrors. It must follow, 
a a matter of course, upon the commission of a prescribed 
number of offences, And it must not take effect until the ex- 
Piration of the sentence of imprisonment which will invariably 
be prefixed to it. During this imprisonment the “ relegates ” 
will be classed according to their characters and capacities. The 
best and cleverest of them will be sent to the Colonies where 
they are most likely to find independent employment in their 
own trade. For the remainder the State will provide workshops, 
where they will be supported in return for their labour. If they 
can find work outside, they will be encouraged and helped to do 








so. But if they come to theauthorities for help, they must receive 
it on such terms as the authorities think fit to impose. Those 
who show a taste for agriculture will have land given them, 
and their wives and families will be encouraged and aided to 
join them. For those who are unmarried the State will do its 
best to provide wives. If a relegate shows himself insensible 
to all this kindness, and insists on making his living by crime, 
the authorities will take care that he is placed beyond the 
possibility of so doing. The object of relegation is to reform 
the convict by giving him the opportunity, and making him 
feel the necessity, of honest labour. If he lets the opportunity 
slip, and ignores the necessity, no false sentiment must stand 
in the way of exemplary punishment. 

As it passed the Chamber, the Bill named four Colonies to 
which relegates might be sent. At that time, it was believed 
that New Caledonia was fitted to receive the greater part of 
them. But the report of the naval officer at present in com- 
mand on that station does not bear out this view. Convicts 
already form a large proportion of the population, and the 
State domain ought, for the most part, to be reserved for free 
Colonists. A more promising theatre for the experiment is 
French Guiana, the Governor of which is quite ready to re- 
ceive relegates, and hopes great results from their presence. 
The Minister of Marine is not so positive against the selection 
of New Caledonia; but he thinks that only relegates of a 
superior class should be sent there. Guiana, he believes, by 
its fertility, its mineral wealth, its vast extent, and its scanty 
population, lends itself better than any other French Colony 
to relegation. The climate has, in his opinion, been unduly 
abused, and much of the unhealthiness attributed to it was 
really due to too hasty clearances of the ground and to 
consequent malaria. The conclusion of the Committee is 
that the choice of the Colonies to which relegates shall 
be sent should be left entirely to the Executive, though 
it will probably turn out that Guiana will take about four- 
fifths of them, and New Caledonia only the remaining 
fifth. It will be seen that the Bill, as modified by the Sena- 
torial Committee, differs in many important particulars from 
the scheme which originally excited so much alarm in Australia. 
Whether, supposing even a fifth of the habitual criminals of 
France to be sent to New Caledonia, that alarm will be wholly 
removed, we shall see more clearly when the recess of the 
French Chambers has given the Australians time to study the 
Committee’s Report. We shall be surprised, however, if any 
amount of study makes any serious difference in their feelings ; 
we are quite sure that it ought not to make any. The 
alterations which the Committee of the Senate propose to 
make in the Bill do not touch the real objection to it. A 
Récidivist can never be anything but a dangerous neighbour, 
because he can never be a fit object on which to try the ex- 
periment of transportation. That experiment could only 
answer under conditions which would not allow of its appli- 
cation. If young men, not yet accustomed to crime, and 
burdened with no guilt save that of the most trifling offences, 
could be placed in a colony where they could earn an honest 
living, no harm might come of it. But as it would be im- 
possible to punish by exile the class of offences which are now 
thought sufficiently punished by a week’s imprisonment, the 
choice virtually lies between transporting the wrong people or 
transporting none, and it is the former alternative that the 
French insist upon adopting. It is a great wrong to stock the 
new world with all the refuse population of the old. And it 
is a wrong which the Australian people have shown that they 
do not intend tamely to endure. 








NORTH CORNWALL. 

A* old traveller—one Gilpin, if we recollect aright—hearing 
at Launceston of the dreary moorlands beyond, begins 

to sigh for the Saxou comforts of good roads and good inns, and 
brings his wanderings westward to a close at the quaint, old 
frontier town that winds up the steep slope which, crowned by 
the great border fortress of Castle Terrible, looks proudly over 
the valley of the scanty, but famous, Tamar. But Cornish 
roads and Cornish inns are in these days alike unexceptionable, 
and the breezy heaths and highlands, the spacious solitudes, deep 
valleys, and rock-crowned heights that repelled our forefathers, 
are accounted as attractions by ourselves. The inland scenery 
of North Cornwall, in propitious weather, is indeed, by no means 
dreary; moor and vale, wide pastures and broad cornlands, 
wooded dells and open, fertile valleys, continually succeed each 
other, and at every turn of the road a new and picturesque 
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detail in the landscape discloses itself, while the whole is slowly 
changing. Nor is the scenery devoid of a certain grandeur. 
There are no high mountains, Row Tor and Brown Willy being 
both under fifteen hundred feet ; but there is a sort of horizontal 
stupendousness in the main outlines of the surface-sculpture 
that is very impressive. Long, broad ridges, vast hogsbacks, 
and immense rounded knolls, often topped by rugged, rocky 
masses of granite, are separated by basin-like depressions, 
broad valleys, or narrower infoldings of the surface, which 
often, and especially near the coast, deepen into wooded ravines 
and streamy dells. Amid the fields and wastes and pastures 
are scattered at irregular intervals, clusters of white-walled, blue- 
roofed, strongly-built cottages and farmhouses—in the bottoms 
of spacious hollows, half-hid by trees, on hill sides, among 
broad pastures, more rarely on the crown of some knoll where 
the purple of the heather begins to overpower the green of the 
short, close grass. The whole country has the appearance of 
having suddenly welled up into fluid existence—all surfaces are 
more or less sloped or curved—and then solidified. The back- 
bone of granite, which runs in a south-westerly direction 
between the middle line and western coast of Cornwall, has not 
suddenly but gradually heaved up in various degrees and direc- 
tions the overlying strata of slaty rock; and the elevation has 
been greater, on the whole, in the northern than the southern 
division of the county, where the scenery is generally tamer, 
the granite dykes and overflows coming more frequently to the 
surface through and over the less resisting metamorphic rocks, 
The line of northern coast, from a similar cause, is generally 
loftier and grander than that of the Belerion end of the penin- 
sula. The walk along the cliffs from Bude to Boscastle is not 
to be paralleled throughout the long contour of the English 
coast. From Tintagel to Trebarwith, and from Pentire to 
Newquay, the bold waterworn headlands, alternating with 
high-cliffed coves and bays, often floored at low-water with 
spacious beaches of smooth yellow sand, picturesquely dotted 
with scattered rocky masses and craggy outliers, offer an end- 
less succession of the scenes Mr. Hook so loves to paint,— 
beetling cliffs of coarsely-laminar rock overhanging tumultuous, 
humpy, billowy, clear green or blue seas, flecked with whirling 
masses and broken circling lines of snow-white foam, and dis- 
playing here and there a perilously steep slope or patch of 
emerald herbage, where a yoke or two of sheep are feeding, 
heedless of the dizzy depths below. 

Here, as one watches the endless struggle between sea and 


. coast, it is difficult not to ascribe a certain cruel craftiness to 


the eternally active and resistless element, that laps fawningly 
at the base of the great, patient cliffs, removing particle after 
particle of the rugged rock, until hollows are worn that deepen 
into caverns, lengthening slowly into passages or tunnels, that 
weaken the foundations of the apparently everlasting mass, and 
the first storm brings down the still frowning but honeycombed 
precipice in fragments and boulders, and mighty outliers to be 
afterwards reduced leisurely to atomic sand. 

On this north-western trend of ocean-gnawed coast, Boscastle 
is the principal, if not the only haven. From the high-upland 
pastures of which the greater part of the hundred of Lesne- 
weth consists, a long gully, deepening and narrowing in its 
descent, winds steeply down to the sea, ending in a sort of 
miniature fiord, bent upon itself, which constitutes the strangest 
of English harbours. The town in part borders—in part 
clusters about the lower portion of the old road that for over 
two miles meanders in breakneck fashion from the Ven Down 
to the head of the port, where it crosses a purling trout-stream 
that has run its course down the pretty Minster Valley. Like 
most of the olden Cornish towns, Boscastle has a curiously 
foreign air about it, despite the long supremacy of the Saxon in 
the northern portion of the county. Traces of the Teuton are 
evident enough in the population, but the prevailing cast of 
countenance is not Teutonic. Neither is it Celtic exactly, or at 
all events Kymric; in the women, in whom one expects to find 
the race-characteristics more permanent than in the men, there 
is a certain fineness of feature to which neither Goidel, Kymry, 
nor Teuton can lay claim. Some of the faces one sees recall, 
indeed, though faintly, the Ligurian type not uncommon along 
the Riviera. 

Leland, writing in the sixteenth century, says :—“ The toune 
of Boscastelle lyith upon the Brow of a rokky Hill by South 
Est, and so goith down by lenght to the Northe to the Se but 
not even ful hard to it.” The description is as accurate as 
terse; but he adds, “it is a very filthy toune and il kept,’”—a 





i 
reproach it would be difficult to justify now. The « toune” 
could hardly be dirty if it would, for, unfortunately, it is mw 
longer the “busy trading port” it was when Walter White 
visited it in 1854. With the death of the last “ squire,” jt, 
timber trade with Quebec, its malting and brewing, and its 
business generally, came to an end. The harbour is d 
the row of offices where clerks scribbled of yore are empty, anj 
two or three manure-depdts and a coal-shed suffice for it, 
imports, while exports it has few or none. Nor jg it 
a centre of supply for the country around,—a need gy. 
served by Camelford, which is within sixteen miles gf 
Launceston and the iron-ways. But it is becoming mop 
and more known to tourists as an excellent head-quarter 
for exploring the most picturesque district of North Cornwall, 
and its principal inn enjoys a well-merited reputation as one of 
the best in the country. The annals of Boscastle or Botreagy 
Castle are not without interest, and may be studied in Sir Johy 
Maclean’s excellent “ History of the Deanery of Trigg Minor,” 
Part of the town is situate within the parish of Forrabury, 
lies within the much larger one of Minster. Both parishes ary 
mentioned in Domesday. The Boterel or De Botreaux family 
appear as owners of the manor in the reign of Henry I. Thejp 
ancestor, descended from Alan of Brittany, was made Earl of 
Richmond by the Conqueror. The last male heir, who died jn 
1462, was a man of great piety, and a munificent benefactor of 
the Church and of the poor. He and the founder of the family 
seem to have been the only notable members of it. From the 
Botreaux the manor passed by marriage to the Earls of 
Huntingdon. The heiress brought with her into that for. 
tunate family nineteen Cornish manors, eight of which borg 
Saxon or Norman names. Throughout North Cornwall, 
indeed, Saxon, Norman, and Cornish names are curiously 
intermingled,—a proof of the comparative mildness dig 
played by the successive conquerors of the country. As ig 
often the case with Cornish churches, the Church of Forra. 
bury, dedicated to St. Symphorian, a Gallic saint martyred 
at Autun, A.D. 178, is at some distance from the town. It 
stands on a high hill near the coast; from it, looking south, 
may be seen the churches of Trevalga and Tintagel, the three 
massive square towers forming strikingly picturesque land. 
marks along the skyline of the boldest of Cornish coasts, It 
need hardly be said that the church has been “ restored,” one 
of the incidents of the “restoration” being the replacement of 
all the old carved oakwork by varnished deal. North of the 
church is an undulating plateau of arable land, the traces of the 
division of which into rectangular strips called “ stitches” are 
still distinct. These were formerly held in severalty from Lady- 
Day to Michaelmas, and in common for the rest of the 
year. No rent seems to have been paid. Now, through 
various causes, chiefly the negligence of the commoners, 
combined with the watchful rapacity of the owners of the 
manor, the rights of common, which appear to have been in full 
vigour not more than a score of years ago, have been practically 
appropriated by the lord. The rectory was in the gift of the 
Abbot and Convent of Hartland, but in the still extant list of 
rectors we find, in 1544, the significant entry of the presenta 
tion of Walter Perys by King Henry VIII. Minster Chureh, 
dedicated to a shadowy English saint, St. Merthiana the Virgin, 
the patroness likewise of Tintagel Church, stands on the site 
of an ancient cell or priory founded by an early Boterel, a mile 
—and a Cornish mile to boot—from Boscastle. Hidden ina 
deep dell and embosomed amid ancient trees, it is by no means 
easy to find. The church contains some quaint monuments of 
the Cotton and Hender families, which gave successively lords 
to the manor during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
turies; but since an iconoclastic rural dean sold off the 
fine carved oaken roof, the principal interest of the church has 
attached to its romantic situation. The parish of Minster is 
closely connected with the manor of Worthevale, where an 1 
scribed stone, lying under a rocky bank on the brink of the 
Camel—here a mere brook—near Slaughter Bridge, constitutes 
the only memorial extant, probably, of the great battle 
between Saxons and West Britons mentioned by Henry of 
Huntingdon as having been fought in A.D. 823. Cornish 
tradition, however, prefers to regard the struggle as the final 
one between Arthur and Modred, in which the “ blameless king” 
lost his life. 


From Boscastle endless excursions may be made. Tintagel, 
with its bold headland and ruined walls, rich with Arthurian 
memories, is within an hour’s walk. In the pretty straggling 
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as 
yillage, dear to artists on account of its old post-office, 
gid to be the most ancient dwelling in Cornwall, is a 
sort of Kensington villa, built by the late J. D. Cook, who 
was born at Camelford, and lies under an immense white 
monument as near the edge of the cliff as possible within 
Mintagel Churchyard. From the church a path leads along 
the marge of magnificent cliffs to the picturesque cove and 
grand of Trebarwith. St. Knighton’s or Nectan’s Keeve and 
the beautiful Valley of Rocks may be visited on the way from 
Boscastle to Tintagel. Camelford, a good specimen of the 
gid Cornish town, is distant an hour and a half’s walk. The 
yoad leads over breezy uplands when once the great Boscastle 
hill has been climbed. The bay or cove of Pentargan is known 
to every artist, and the great caves are well worth examination. 
Bossinney, a little village, which, with Tintagel, formed a muni- 
cipal borough, whose dozen or so of freemen returned two Mem- 
pers to Parliament previous to the Reform Bill of 1832—Sir 
Francis Drake was returned by it to one of Elizabeth’s Parlia- 
ments—gives its name to a charming cove, which an old monk 
tried to convert into a harbour, where a strand of fine, smooth 
sand tempts to a bathe. In fine, the archzologist, the botanist, 
the geologist, or the non-ologist who simply loves the pictur- 
esque, may well spend a fortnight at Boscastle, and each day 
find something new to interest him, while the fatigued Londoner, 
anxious to renew his strength for the next year’s work, may 
drink in health and vigour as often as he chooses to ramble over 
the breezy uplands, or pick his way along the high cliff-ledges, 
inhaling the keen airs that drift in from the broad Atlantic. 


BOOKSELLING IN RUSSIA. 


HE measure which English teetotallers would deal out to 
sellers of drink is meted by the Government of Russia to 
sellers of books. In that country literature cannot be reached 
without a special licence, and a special licence is hard to obtain. 
In the whole of the Empire there are only five or six firms who 
hold patents from the Crown for the sale of books. The rest are 
simply tolerated; they merely hold permits granted by the 
local police, and revocable at their pleasure. It is a strict 
condition that they deal only in books which have been 
officially approved. If they are found in possession of 
any other, their permits are cancelled and themselves prose- 
cuted. Thus, while they may sell the first volume of 
Lecky’s History of Rationalism in Europe, which was sanc- 
‘tied by the censors, the second, which has been placed on the 
index expurgatorius, they may not sell. Should a publisher 
desire to bring out any sort of serial issue, if it be but a 
monthly magazine of stories for children, he must under- 
go a searching and insidious examination as to his religi- 
ous and political opinions, and if these are not found satis- 
factory, the application is peremptorily refused. The police may, 
moreover, visit his shop whenever it seems good to them, and 
turn his stock topsy-turvy in a search for contraband literature. 


In these circumstances, as may well be supposed, the opening 
of a new book-store in a provincial town is regarded as an event. 
Hence it was that when, some two years ago, M. Kervelli ob- 
tained permission from the local authorities to sell books in 
Karkoff—albeit Karkoff is a city of 60,000 inhabitants, the seat 
of a University, and disputes with Kieff and Odessa the intel- 
lectual supremacy of Southern Russia—his boldness won him 
admiration, and his success caused surprise. M. Kervelli, 
though a French citizen, has lived in Russia from his 
youth upwards, knows the ways of the country, and speaks 
the language without the slightest accent. He is also an ener- 
getic man of business; before many months had passed he was 
doing an excellent trade, and had become the largest and most 
successful bookseller in the region of Karkoff. All the new 
books published in Moscow or St. Petersburg were found 
in his store; he kept also a fair assortment of foreign 
books, and was always ready to procure direct from Paris 
any French works desired by his customers, thereby saving 
them the trouble, expense, and delay of getting their supplies 
through St. Petersburg. He became bookseller to the University 
by special appointment, published several scientific works 
Written or translated by the Professors, and his shop was fre- 
quented by all the readers and bookbuyers of the town. It is 

ly necessary to say that in M. Kervelli’s establishment 
contraband literature was strictly tabooed. His object being to 
build up a business, it would not have suited his purpose to risk 
the confiscation of his steck by contravening the law. Neverthe- 








less, the police took umbrage. Prone to suspicion, and always 
viewing askance anything like intellectual activity, they could 
only account for M. Kervelli’s popularity and success on the 
supposition that he was dealing in forbidden books. They made 
him several unexpected and unwelcome visits, and minutely 
inspected his stock. But ex nihilo nihil fit; there being no con- 
traband matter on the premises, none was found. These pro- 
ceedings served only to increase M. Kervelli’s popularity ; and 
in August, 1883, the police, still under the impression that all 
was not right, took him into custody, and searched both his house 
and his store—again without result. On this he naturally ex- 
pected to be set free, the more especially as the police hinted 
that he had been arrested under a misapprehension. But as 
they continued to detain him, M. Boutakoff, one of the richest 
citizens of Karkoff, accompanied by several Professors of the 
University, waited on the Governor, bore testimony that M. 
Kervelli had sold none but useful and authorised books, and 
pleaded warmly for his release. The Governor said he would look 
into the matter, and promised his interviewers that justice should 
be done—a promise that was fufilled by sending the anfortunate 
bookseller to Odessa, where he was kept in prison twenty-five days 
before being examined. Moreover, the examination, when it did 
take place, was little more than a farce. He was asked whether 
he belonged to any secret society, and whether he was in relation 
with conspirators, or had himself plotted against the established 
order, questions which, as a matter of course, he answered in 
the negative. He was next asked if he had any friends among 
the officers of the Karkoff garrison. This question also he was 
able to answer in the negative. Then a large box, divided 
into compartments like a compositor’s case, each filled 
with photographs, was produced. Taking one of these 
in his hand, the police functionary who conducted the exami- 
nation inquired of M. Kervelli whether he knew the original. 
The bookseller recognised it as that of a customer who had 
several times been in his shop. “ You are quite right,” said 
the functionary, and then ordered the attendant gaoler to recon- 
duct him to his cell. A few days later he was taken to St. Peters- 
burg and there lodged in prison, where he lay seven months 
without being once examined or informed of the nature of the 
offence with which he was charged. Hoping that he might be 
released and allowed to return to his business at Karkoff, he did 
not like to complain to the French Ambassador, and thereby 
render the police altogether implacable. But at length he lost 
patience, and as the mildest measure he could adopt sent a 
communication to the French Consul. This gentleman at once 
came to see him, and at his request sought an interview with 
M. Pleve, Chief of the Political Police, not to demand Kervelli’s 
release, but to ask that he might be examined without further 
delay. He was thereupon brought before M. Pleve and asked 
some questions, and he took the liberty of asking some in 
return. 


“ Why,” he demanded, “ have you kept me in prison eight 
months? I have broken no law, neither sold contraband books, 
nor taken part in any secret society.”—“ That I know quite 
well,” answered the Chief. “You have done nothing openly 
illegal, I admit ; but that only shows how very prudent you are, 
and, therefore, all the more dangerous. It is true, also, that we 
have found no forbidden literature in your possession. All the 
same, we know quite well that it is possible so to arrange an 
assortment even of authorised books as to spread subversive 
ideas quite as effectually as if they were revolutionary pamphlets 
printed at Geneva.” These were M. Pleve’s very words. 
M. Kervelli replied that it was not he, but the public for 
whom he catered, that chose the books, which they bought and 
he sold. He could not make people buy this or that book. 
Moreover, according to the Chief’s theory, the more innocent 
a@ man was, the more he deserved punishment. He was 
then taken back to his cell. On the Consul hearing what 
had come to pass, he informed M. Pleve that unless Kervelli 
were either set at liberty or put on his trial, he would 
bring the affair officially before the Ambassador. This 
brought matters to a crisis. A day or two later M. Kervelli 
was informed that he would be set at liberty, but that he must 
leave the country forthwith. Asa matter of favour, however, 
he would be allowed, before being conducted to the frontier, 
to proceed to Karkoff, in order to dispose of his business 
and put his affairs in order. So, early in March (1884), 


he was sent under police escort to the other end of the 
Empire, and, on arriving at his destination, the Jocal 
authorities politely informed him that he might remain in 
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Karkoff exactly twenty-four hours, and not a moment longer. 
It is not easy to liquidate a business and dispose of a 
large stock of books in a day; but the police had thoughtfully 
facilitated his task by shutting up his shop (on March 
22nd), and taking possession of the key. So all that M. 
Kervelli had to do, or, indeed, could do, was to put the matter 
in the hands of an agent and take his departure. Two 
gendarmes—whose travelling expenses, as well as the expenses 
of his escort from St. Petersburg, he was forced to pay— 
saw him to the frontier, and he arrived safely in Paris, 
where he told his story, and gave our informant leave to make 
whatever use of it he might think fit. M. Kervelli has been 
advised within the last few days of the sale of his stock at about 
a fourth of its actual cost. 

The misfortunes of this gentleman are not in themselves very 
remarkable, nor perhaps of any great public importance. But as 
an illustration of the ways of the Russian police, and as a proof 
that the police are the real rulers of the country, the story is 
interesting and significant. That which M. Kervelli endured 
has been endured by thousands of Russians quite as free of 
offence as he—is endured by Russians every day—with this 
difference,—that they can appeal to no diplomatic agent for 
help or redress, and that instead of being conducted to the 
Western frontier and set free, they are taken to Siberia and left 
there for life. According to a despatch from St. Petersburg, 
cited a few days ago by several English papers, translations of 
works by Agassiz, Bagehot, Huxley, Lubbock, Louis Blanc, 
Marx, Mill, Reclus, as well as Sir Charles Lyell’s “ Geology,” 
Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” Herbert Spencer’s books, 
and several others, have been excluded by Imperial decree from 
the reading-rooms and public libraries of Russia, and also from all 
lending libraries. This is likely enough, but as it may possibly 
be inferred from the statement in question that those institutions 
abound in Russia, it is as well to mention that there are only 
two public libraries in the country,—those of St. Petersburg and 
of Moscow. It is highly significant of the reactionary character 
of the present 7égime that all the works in question have under- 
gone the ordeal of the censorship, some of them several years 
ago. The Government are evidently determined to persevere in 
their policy of treating literature and science as enemies, and 
punishing independence of thought and freedom of speech as the 
most heinous of crimes. 





A POSITIVIST PIGEON. 


R. J. S. MILL, in his essay on “Liberty,” long ago 
warned us against the stupifying influence of custom 

upon human beings, and held that we ought to encourage 
eccentricities in each other, and to guard jealously the right to 
be eccentric, instead of insisting on reducing every one by the 
hard-and-fast Procrustean standard to a single dead-level of 
mediocrity. But whatever our sins may be in this respect 
towards human beings, surely they are greater still towards the 
domestic animals. We reduce our horses, so far as possible, to 
the mechanical condition of locomotive-engines,—indeed, eccen- 
tric horses might involve very serious dangers to life and limb,— 
our dogs to sentinels, which we drill to a social decorum as rigid as 
our own; while we regard the eccentricities of a cat with undis- 
guised horror, as the mere prelude to dangerous insanity. No one 
who watches can fail to see how bigoted we are against anything 
like a “new departure” among our poor relations. If a man 
begins to save against his old age, we call it thrift, and praise him 
as a small capitalist who is giving hostages to fortune; but if a dog 
accumulates a store of bones or food, we look upon him as indulg- 
ing in dangerous caprices, which may end in the necessity of put- 
ting a bullet through his head. There may be exceptions here and 
there. Sometimes you find an old lady who will protect eccen- 
tricity in a parrot, a magpie, or a jackdaw, as a bird that has a 
right to a certain freedom of movement in return for its enter- 
taining attempts at conversation. But, on the whole, there is no 
sterner standard of conventionality than that which we enforce 
on our domestic animals. Pet dogs become perfect bigots in 
favour of the usual, and persecute any attempt to deviate from 
it on the part even of a more powerful and less favoured 
colleague, as the Inquisition persecuted heresy, or as the Court 
of Russia persecutes Nihilism. There is nothing equal to the 
indignation of an indoors dog at any invasion of the privacy 
of the drawing-room by an outdoors dog, and nothing more 
melancholy than the servile apologies which the big dog will 
make to the little one, for even proposing to break through the 











animaletiquette of thehouse. The horror of the Queen’s Chamber, 
lain, when once an officer presented himself at the levée in the 
proper Court suit diversified by slippers, which he had forgottenty 
exchange for the regulation boots, was not so great as the horror 
of the terrier and the Pomeranian when a collie or a setter pre. 
sents himself on the threshhold of their mistress’s sitting-room, 
We smother the genius of our dogs with our conventionalisms, 
and stifle the originality of our cats with luxurious bribes, We 
did, indeed, meet the other day, within the precincts of a great 
cathedral, with a young cat who was spoken of as “epoch 
making,”—as likely to originate a new hegira by the fervour of 
his genius. But even of his great promise, we could gather 
no articulate account. He was still in the period of early 
youth, and perhaps was brooding over the designs by which 
he hoped to transform, in some future day, the world of the 
cathedral close. But, as a rule, it is certain that we teach our 
domestic animals as the Singhalese teach their tame clephants, 
to discourage steadily and effectually everything like eccen. 
tricities, whether deliberate or capricious, or assertions of liberty, 
on the part of their wilder colleagues, and so drill them into oy 
dead-level of habit. 

What important variations of character, however, might 
we not promote, if we took more pains to foster what a writer 
of thirty years ago used to call “the individuality of the 
individual” amongst our friends of the Jower races? Sj 
John Lubbock thinks that he has partially taught a poodle 
to read, but, as a correspondent of ours once suggested, that 
may be a step in the wrong direction,—not a development of the 
true genius of the dog, but an attempt to merge the genius of 
the dog in habits peculiar to man, and likely rather to result 
in engrafting an imitative humanity on a totally different 
kind of capacity. On the other hand, in his experiments on 
ants, Sir John Lubbock has gone on the sounder principle 
of setting the ants problems to solve for themselves, a 
principle which has resulted in showing that different races 
of ants have very different resources, and that different 
individuals, even in the same race, show a very different 
amount of resource in dealing with the same difficulty. This 
is confirmed by what we know of our more intimate friends 
among the domestic animals; and surely we should do more to 
develope their capacity by stimulating them to meet difficulties 
by their own resources, than we can effect by taking their train. 
ing so completely under our own care. Is it not possible that, 
as things go, the companionship of man is rather an incubus 
on the natural genius of the inferior animals than a help to its 
development? It is clear that the ants, at least, are more saga 
cious in proportion as they live more apart from man, and are 
thrown upon their own resources. The harvesting ants of Texas 
and the leaf-cutting and military ants of Nicaragua are far 
higher in civilisation than the ants of the more densely-peopled 
countries of Europe. In proportion as they have a freer scope 
for their efforts, their social communities appear to be founded 
on a more advanced intelligence and organisation. Is it not 
possible that we stunt the intelligence of our humbler fellow- 
creatures by doing so much for them, and permitting them to 
do so little for themselves ? 


Certainly there is far too little disposition to allow of eccen- 
tricity in the lower animals and for what comes of eccentricity. 
Half-domesticated birds, however, will occasionally show very 
remarkable eccentricities, and even appear to be making ex 
periments,—though experiments which we should, of course, 
regard as of a very unscientific kind,—in the modification 
of their own instincts. The present writer knows a 
pigeon of exceedingly eccentric disposition, not unlike “the 
single gentleman” in Dickens’s “Curiosity Shop” in his 
habits. He keeps seven pigeon-boxes all to himself, and 
persecutes relentlessly any pigeons which propose to share 
their dwellings with him. He is as averse to the society 
even of the gentler sex,as was St. Antony himself in the 
Egyptian deserts. Not a pigeon will he admit within the 
circle of his sway. And yet in spite of this resolute and in 
veterate bachelorhood, this eccentric pigeon is always en. 
deavouring to build nests, and looking out for objects of an 
egg-like form, which he thinks it possible to hatch. He will 
accumulate twigs and straws now here, now there, at very great 
pains and labour. He will coo sometimes to inanimate objects, 
sometimes to captive birds of another breed, sometimes to a kitten 
or a dog, or even a flower-pot, with the quaintest and _politest 
antics. He will sit patiently on china-saucers on the mantel- 
piece of one room, while he accumulates the materials for a nest 
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“the top of a closet in another room. He does not even drive 
jmay the possible mother of a family with more zeal than he 
showsinseeking to bea good father to some imaginary chick which 
he seems to expect to elicit from a ring-stand or a letter-weight, 
Go far as the present writer can judge, he is a pigeon of strong 
Malthusian views, who hopes to inaugurate a new régime which 
may have the same relation to the ordinary habits of pigeons 
which the Positivist worship bears to the other religions of the 
world. He hopes to foster and cultivate the family and parental 
idea without any corresponding reality, without any aid from 
outside, indeed, except an apparatus of external ceremony, which 
feigns the existence of a purely ideal mate, and affects to 
indulge in the expectation of impossible offspring. Doubtless 
he thinks that there is nothing so good as the courtly attitude 
of a pigeon towards his mate, especially if there be no mate to 
justify it ;—nothing more touching than the patient preparation 
for offspring and the education of the young, especially if there 
be no young to complicate the problem of tenderness and fore- 
sight, by requiring a real supply of food and attention. This 
eccentric pigeon seems to be a solitary thinker of the Comtist 
kind, who hopes to solve the problem of preserving to the full 
all the higher instincts of bird life, without the difficulties 
involved in supplying those instincts with real objects. If a 
human thinker can empty religion of its meaning, and yet 
justify all its forms and sentiments and external rites, and if he 
is to receive nothing but praise for his achievement, why 
may we not regard with interest and admiration the effort 
of an eccentric bird to retain all the ceremonial forms of 
chivalrous observance und elaborate parental care and patience, 
without, in fact, complicating the situation by admitting the 
neighbourhood of either wife or child? To our mind, the 
idiosyncracies of such a creature as this deserve the most attentive 
study. Who knows whether we might not find in the world of 
eccentric instinct all sorts of anticipations of eccentric intel- 
lect? Who knows whether we might not find genius and 
originality in other races of animals which would throw as much 
light upon the genius and originality of man, as the eccentricities 
of this pigeon seem to throw on the eccentricities of a most 
active and confident school of modern thought ? If John Stuart 
Mill were right in thinking it a sacred duty not to discourage 
the milder lunacies of human beings, might we not with equal 
advantage extend his exhortation, and make it include the duty 
of protecting the independent development of the idiosyncracies 
of bird and beast, in the hope of finding in them some clue to 
the various oddities and harmless insanities of human thought 

and action ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—___.@—— 
THE REFORM OF THE LORDS. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—Having in a former letter discussed the election of a 
House of Lords from amongst the Peers by the constituencies 
as one admissible method of getting a reformed Upper House, I 
mustacknowledge that I feel the objections to this plan which you 
have stated in your le t number to be quite unanswerable. Ido 
not, however, think th.t these objections tell so forcibly against 
the election at the beginning of each Parliament of the number 
of Peers constituting the Upper House by the newly-elected 
House of Commons. 

I should be glad, with your permission, to suggest a practical 
difficulty which might arise in the working of your proposal of 
anomination of the Upper House at the beginning of each 
Parliament by the Crown, on the advice of the Minister. When 
the result of a general election was entirely free from doubt, as 
in 1868, 1874, and 1880, it would, of course, be quite clear to 
what Minister the right of advising the Crown must belong. 
But general elections are not always so decisive. Sir Robert 
Peel in 1835, and the late Lord Derby in 1852, though they had 


fared badly at the polls, met the Parliaments they had sum- 


moned, brought forward important measures, and only resigned 
after Parliamentary struggles extending over several weeks. 
Now, it would certainly not be right that a tottering Minister 
should have the nomination of the House of Lords for the 
duration of a Parliament, nor would it be desirable that he 
should have the inducement to hold on to office which the hope 
of securing this nomination would give him. Nor, on the other 
hand, could the House of Lords well be left in abeyance during 
Several weeks of a Parliamentary contest. 

This and, perhaps, some analogous difficulties would be 


avoided by the plan of your correspondent, Mr. C. Cholmeley 
Puller, some parts of which appear to me to deserve serious con- 
sideration. If, as Mr. Puller suggests, seats in the reformed Upper 
House should be held for life, and filled up by the Minister as 
vacancies arose, there would not, after the first formation 
of the new House, be any nominations en bloc at the beginning 
of a Parliament. But while escaping some difficulties, this part 
of Mr. Puller’s plan would result in others. As Mr. Puller 
points out, the numbers on each side of the Upper House would 
in the long-run become proportionate to the periods during 
which each of the two great political parties had held office. 
Whenever, therefore, the nation chose to transfer its confidence 
to the party which had been longest out of office during the pre- 
ceding generation, that party would find itself confronted by an 
adverse and, except by efflux of time, irremovable majority in 
the Upper House. Such, under this system, would have been 
Lord Grey’s position in 1830, and Lord Beaconsfield’s in 1874. 
This state of things would be absolutely incompatible with the 
right of the nation to decide for itself what statesman and what 
policy shall prevail for the time being. No reform that falls 
short of securing that result would be worth having. 

I do not mean to suggest that any one of the difficulties I 
have pointed out is insuperable. I draw attention to them only 
in hopes of bringing about a more complete elucidation of the 
subject. Much stress is laid by more than one of your corre- 
spondents on the difficulty of getting the House of Lords to 
consent to its own reform. Certainly this consent could not be 
asked for or expected except after a general election turning 
upon the question of House of Lords reform, and resulting in a 
substantial majority in favour of that reform. But since the 
Lords have for a temporary purpose taken to incessantly pro- 
claiming their readiness to defer to a plébiscite, it would be 
difficult for them to refuse to defer to one merely because it 
affected themselves. But even if they did refuse, it would matter 
little in the end. Until the will of the nation is made clear, the 
time for House of Lords reform will not have come; and when 
once the will of the nation has become clear and settled, nothing 
is more certain than that, in one fashion or another, House of 
Lords reform will speedily follow.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Sin,—I suspect you overestimate the number of those who are 
so moderate as to be willing to tolerate a Second Chamber. In 
Scotland, at any rate, there is a very widespread feeling that 
any attempt at reforming the House of Lords is hopeless, if not, 
indeed, useless, and that the time “to try the experiment of a 
single Legislative Chamber” has all but come. We are con- 
sidering carefully, but with a distinct feeling of incredulity, the 
methods of Reform that are being suggested in such numbers 
and variety, and hitherto our incredulity has been fully justified. 

Your own plan, indeed, goes so far that it would practically 
abolish the present House, but then it would be quite as difficult 
to carry, as abolition, and its result would not be quite so cer- 
tain. Besides, it is unfair to the Peers, especially to the ablest 
of them; fer so long as Peers alone are eligible for the Second 
Chamber, they cannot be permitted to sit in the House of Com- 
mons. Now, were the Second Chamber merely a Revising 
Chamber, as ex hypothesi it must be, then the country would 
lose the services of some of its ablest statesmen, owing to their 
being excluded by the accident of birth from the one Chamber 
in which their abilities could find full scope. 

I fear that your leaving the hereditary principle thus far 
intact, is of itself enough to wreck the scheme, since all Scotch 
Reformers, at any rate, are agreed that the hereditary principle 
is indefensible, so indefensible that they think it waste of time 
to argue the point. 

Then the creation of Life Peers for legislative purposes is an 
altogether unsatisfactory expedient. ‘They are quite as objection- 
able legislators as hereditary Peers, being as irresponsible, and, 
indeed, much more likely to lose their heads in consequence of 
the newness of their dignity. 

I heartily agree with you that the objections to a Representa- 
tive Second Chamber are insuperable. Obviously, the more 
representative it is, the more powerful will it be; but not till it 
be representative of the whole people will it be able to do any- 
thing but obstruct. Should any difference of opinion arise 
between the House of Commons and a Representative Second 
Chamber, the latter, from the very fact of its being representa- 
tive, would not only be entitled to hold resolutely to its own 








opinion, but it would be compelled by duty to its constituents 
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to doso; and not till its constituents changed their opinion 
could the Second Chamber change its. The very way to make 
deadlocks certain, and of indefinite duration, is to make a 
Representative Second Chamber; and the more representative 
you make it, short of making it as representative of the people 
as the House of Commons itself (in which case it is manifestly 
unnecessary), the more dangerous will the situation become. 

Now, the people do not mean to be thwarted any longer by 
any class or any number of classes, and to every one who 
acknowledges that, a Second Chamber should appear an anach- 
ronism. Make the House of Commons truly representative of 
the nation (Peers included), and thoroughly responsible to the 
constituencies by Parliaments being made sufficiently short, and 
there will be no need of any Second Chamber. 

That the idea of a Second Lepresentative Chamber should still 
be entertained by able and reasonable men proves nothing so 
clearly as this, that the human mind is so essentially conserva- 
tive as instinctively to resist change even after the reason is 
convinced.—I am, Sir, &c., An Eprypurci Liperan. 





SCOTLAND AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpecTATOR.’’] 

Sirn,—What the Prime Minister may say in Scotland as to the 
House of Lords will be said not to Scotland alone, and it will 
be said with the caution of a man whose lightest word can set 
in motion a tremendous force. Mr. Gladstone’s utterances as to 
the Honse of Lords will, therefure, probably be cautious, and 
even, as Lord Rosebery expecis, Conservative. 

But it is a matter of some interest also to see what Scotland 
may say fohin. The Northern people, no doubt, are cautious ; 
but they are resolute, and they have no reason for not commit- 
ting themselves to the course which is about to win. I am most 
struck, in this point of view, with something else than the mass 
meetings of the big towns there. These, no doubt, are Radical. 
But the Scottish Liberal Association, the body representing all 
Scotland, has had a very Whig tone. Yet even it is to meet on 
Friday, on a requisition calling it not only to congratulate Mr. 
Gladstone, but to protest against the right of the House of Lords 
either to refuse the franchise in the present, or in the future 
“to ob-truet the passing of those more advanced Liberal 
measures for which Scotland is ripe.’ Scotland is already 
looking forward to the next Parliament, and to the legislation 
for its benefit which, it fondly hopes, will devolve on that 
body. I have made some inquiry as to the forces which are 
pressing forward in this way in the North, and I find the most 
powerful and active is the resolve for Disestablishment. Nine- 
tenths of the Liberal Party there, at least, believe in this 
solution for Scotland; and a Conservative refusal or obstruction 
of what nearly the whole of the party wants, runs perilously 
near toa refusal or obstruction of what Scotland wants. But 
what is noteworthy is that the movement of this representative 
body leaps forward to anticipate future conflicts with the House 
of Lords with its present powers. Scotland, at least, is not 
content with the passing of the Franchise Bill. Its portion 
of the two millions of whom Dr. Walter Smith sings, have made 
up their minds that they have something to do with their votes 
when they get them; that they will find the House of Lords, as 
a matter of course, opposing their needs, aud that this ought not 
to be. All these things, of course, bear ou the question you have 
been consideriug,— what the change of the powers of the Upper 
House should be. But Scotland seems to have made up its 
mind that it has suffered enough in the past from the unreason- 
able and absolute power of the House of Lords to refuse to the 
North what is necessary for it, even though the same course 
may not at once suit other parts of the Empire.—I am, Sir, c., 

A Libera. 





A PLEA FOR THE LORDS. 

[To THE Forror or THE “f SpecratTor,’’] 
Sir,—As you are generally not indisposed to grant a hearing 
to those who may differ from you, T would ask permission to 
make a few remarks on the article which appeared in the 
Spectator of August 23rd, headed, “* The Guardian to the Rescue.” 
Most of the arguments therein employed are such as have been 
again and again repeated during the present controversy, both 
in the columns of the daily press, or in the speeches of partisan 
orators; but I am somewhat surprised, considering the small 
basis of fact on which many of those arguments rest, to see 
them deliberately reproduced in the Spectator. 

You contend that the House of Lords is no gauge of public 





opinion, and in support of this assertion you write :—*The 
machinery of the Upper House ..... . is no gauge of publie 
opinion at all; its judgment is a guess in the dark, since the 
Peers would have given precisely the same judgment, if they 
had dared to do so, in the very first year of the Parliament ag 
they gave in the fifth.” “Jf, in the second Session of this Pap. 
liament, it had been possible to possess the Peers with the. 
illusion that four years had passed over their heads since the 
election, and that therefore a great change might have passed 
over the convictions of the electors, they would have been even 
more eager to force a new appeal to the people on the Irish 
Land Bill than they were on the Reform Bill.” 

Here we have an assumption based on an hypothesis, but 
apart from the fact that every estimate of public opinion is more 
or less “a guess in the dark” (witness the general elections of 
1874 and 1880), I would point out that it is because the House 
of Lords possesses a more than ordinary share of that esti- 
mating power which you deny them, that they gave way in the 
case of the Irish Land Bill, and stood firm in 1884. In the 
former case the Parliament was yet young, great expectations 
had been formed of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, they had as yet 
no tale of wars and failures abroad recorded against them, and 
the House of Lords, having entered its protest against the Land 
Bill, were content to stand aside, and let Mr. Gladstone take the 
responsibility of his Act. 

“The House of Lords held the same opinion of Mr. Glad. 
stone’s Government in 1880 that it holds now, and it would hold 
the same opinion of it after an appeal to the constituencies had 
been answered in favour of the Government, as it holds now.” 

Once more an assumption; but if to hold unchanged their 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone’s Government be the head and front of 
their offending, then indeed I fear the House of Lords stands 
condemned; and as regards your prophecy of what opinions 
their Lordships would hold under certain circumstances, I 
would ask whether, two years ago, you would have been willing 
to prophesy confidently that Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
would have brought in and insisted on a Billfor the extension of 
the Franchise apart from a Redistribution Bill, in the face of the 
publicly expressed opinions against such a course of Mr. Glad- 
stone on April 12th, 1866, of Mr. Bright on April 19th, 1866, of 
the Duke of Westminster on April 12th, 1866, and of Lord 
Hartington on July 7th, 1875, and on February 22nd, 1878 :— 
“The very worst conceivable gauge of the opinions of the 
constituencies is the House of Lords.” “You might as 
well judge of the prospects of the weather by a barometer 
with the index-hand immoveably fixed at ‘much rain” 
“It appears to us simply impossible to regard a class 
assembly like the House of Lords as a gauge of popular 
opinion at all.” “It is, indeed, a body far less likely to 
respond to popular feeling than almost any other body in the 
three kingdoms,” &c. Here, indeed, is much assertion, and, no 
doubt, the expression of a sincere opinion; but where is the 
proof? May I be excused for thinking that so much iteration 
of this earnest belief shows a little uncertainty of the way in 
which it will bear investigation P There is but one proof of the 
whole question possible—that proof to which the Lords appeal, 
but which the Government decline to allow. 

“The House of Lords is composed of great landowners.” 
This, as a general proposition, is about as true as that the 
House of Commons is composed of non-owners of land; and 
when I see such men as the Dukes of Bedford, Cleveland, 
Devonshire, Sutherland, Westminster, and Argyll—to mention 
no others—voting with the Government in the recent divisions, 
I can hardly be led to suppose that the ownership of land is an 
infallible “ gange”’—in or out of the House of Lords—of the 
opinions of the owner. The House of Lords, while containing 
many great landowners (as does also the House of Commons), 
and thereby representing amongst other interests one which has 
always—until the last four years at least—been regarded 
as perhaps the greatest and most stable interest in the 
country, has its roots extended over a far wider and deeper base 
than that alone; it represents, in short, that solid common: 
sense and dislike of change for change sake which is the 
foundation of the English character,—the permanent feeling of 
the people of England, as opposed to the fluctuating waves of 
popular feeling which are represented in the House of Commons 
—those waves which led to the rise of Cromwell in 1653, and to 
the restoration of Charles II. in 1660; which placed Mr. Disraeli 
in power in 1874, and Mr. Gladstone in 1880. 

The House of Lords is not merely an hereditary Chamber, but 
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— Ct” 
gn hereditary Chamber constantly reinforced and renewed from 


/ the ranks of both parties alike, and by the best talent that our 


professions, our public services, and our commercial community 
gre ever bringing forward. To quote the words of Lord 
Macaulay, it is “a strong hereditary aristocracy, but of all 
gristocracies the least insolent and exclusive. It had none of 
the invidious character of a caste. It is constantly receiving 
members from the people and constantly sending down members 
to mingle with the people. Any gentleman might become a 
Peer; the younger son of a Peer is but a gentleman.” To say 
that the House of Lords “ gathers its opinions in London Clubs 
or drawing-rooms, or from the Tory Press,” is a statement for 
which not one iota of proof can be adduced. There is no county 
or district in the United Kingdom that is not kept directly “in 
touch” with the House of Lords. 

You consider, on the other hand, that the House of Commons 
is the only gauge of public opinion, “ that any divergence of 
opinion between the bulk of the electors and the Government of 
the day would soon manifest itself in the House of Commons ; 
that Members in.close contact with their constituencies would 
goon become conscious of the change of popular feeling, and re- 
flect it in their own votes; that bye-elections would be impres- 
give evidences of the same change; that the newspapers would 
betray it,” &c. 

But what are the facts? Was the House of Commons so 
infallible a test of the feeling of the country in 1874 or in 1880; 
did the majorities of the Government dwindle in so marked a 
manner; or were the bye-elections so trustworthy an index? 
At the present time, though the Ministerial papers have been 
unanimous in their support of the Government policy respect- 
ing the Franchise Bill, have they shown an unvarying approval 
of the foreign policy of the Cabinet? Or did the conduct of 
such men as Mr. Foster and Mr. Goschen indicate an unwaver- 
ing unanimity in the Liberal ranks ? 

You speak of Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy in 1878 as “a 
thoroughly bad policy,” “indefinitely more mischievous than 
either needless legislation or the delay of needful legislation.” 
This, of course, is merely a matter of opinion. In 1878, Lord 
Beaconsfield had completed a firm and friendly alliance with 
Germany. Does 1884 find us in so honourable and secure a 
position as regards foreign policy that we can afford to draw 
invidious comparisons with 1878 P 

On this, as on all other points, public opinion can be ascer- 
tained in one way—and in one way only. I have left many 


_ points in your article unnoticed, but my letter has already 


extended too far to admit of any further remarks.—I am, 
Sir, &., M. A. 





THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. 
(To tHe Ep1Tor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Mr. Browell should be more careful in his statements. I 
alleged that the Charity Commissioners obtained money from 
the Skinners’ Company for a specific purpose, and now insist 
that it shall be applied to a totally different purpose. To this 
grave charge Mr. Browell replies:— With respect to these 
sums, it was from the very first decided, in accordance with Sir 
A. Judd’s will and the charter of Edward VI. (which gave equal 
rights to Tunbridge Wells and Tunbridge), that the middle 
school should be somewhere ‘in or near the parish of Tunbridge,’ 
of which Tunbridge Wells forms the most important part, and 
the scheme now in force gave effect to that decision.” 

This statement is not correct. I have before me, as I write, 
the first draft scheme of the Charity Commissioners, published 
in 1875, in which they propose that surplus funds of Sir A. 
Judd’s school shall be applied to “ the establishment and main- 
tenance of a middle or lower school in or near the town of 
Tunbridge.” 

On the faith of that proposal the Skinners’ Company munifi- 
cently offered to provide a sum of £20,000, in order that the 
school should be established forthwith, provided that they were 
retained as sole governors of Tunbridge School, founded by Sir A. 
Judd. Thereupon the inhabitants of Tunbridge presented a 
memorial to the Charity Commissioners, praying that the offer 
of the Skinners’ Company should be accepted. The scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners to which I referred proposed to give 
Tunbridge exceptional privileges, such as election of some of the 
governors and a reduction of fees for boys residing in the neigh- 
bourhood. These privileges the inhabitants relinquished in order 
to get the second school. 

True it is, that in their supplementary scheme the Commis- 


sioners described the site of the second school as being “ in or 
near the parish of Tunbridge”; but not one syllable did they 
utter about their intention to construe those words to mean 
Tunbridge Wells. But when the Commissioners had obtained 
possession of the £20,000, and when the scheme had become 
law, then, and not before, the Charity Commissioners disclosed 
their intention of insisting that the school should be placed at 
Tunbridge Wells. 

The Skinners’ Company have over and over again indig- 
nantly protested against this misapplication of their money, and 
the inhabitants of Tunbridge have publicly denounced it as a 
breach of good-faith. Mr. Browell says it was “from the very 
first” intended to apply the money in this way. By whom so 
intended P Certainly not by the Skinners’ Company. The only 
party to the transaction who could have had such an intention 
was the Charity Commissioners. According to Mr. Browell, 
they had that intention from the very first. If so, let him 
reflect on the gravity of the imputation which he makes against 
his clients the Commissioners. He in reality accuses them of 
receiving money professedly for one purpose, while in their own 
minds they were secretly resolved to apply it to another purpose. 
They have not much reason to congratulate themselves on their 
advocate. 

Mr. Browell says that my letter was of “a most misleading 
character,” and that my “ charges have no foundation.” These 
charges were not mine alone. They are embodied in a petition 
to Parliament signed by 700 inhabitants of Tunbridge, including 
clergymen, magistrates, and all the principal inhabitants of the 
town. The charges are grave, but they are made after grave 
consideration, and they will uot be refuted by big words 
and blustering assertions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Homersuam Cox. 

Marl Field House, Tunbridge, August 28th. 





THE MARQUIS OF BATH AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
(To Tre EpiTor or THE “ Sprcraror.’’ | 

S1r,—You suggest that Mr. Gladstone should recognise the 
eminent services of the Marquis of Bath to the cause of freedom 
in the controversy on the Eastern Question by offering him one 
of the vacant Garters. You forget that the Garter is too 
dignified a prize to offer where there is a probability of its being 
refused; and Mr. Gladstone is probably aware that Lord Bath 
would accept no honour from the present Government ; if for no 
other reason, because he has felt it his duty on various occasions 
to separate himself from his own party in order to support Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government. It was understood at the time that he 
declined office in the late Government because he had no 
inclination to surrender his independence by following an official 
career. Mr. Gladstone probably knows Lord Bath’s character 
too well to offer him an honour which might lock, little as it 
would be so intended, like throwing a fly over a political opponent 
with a view to land him on the terra firma of Liberalism.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A LIBERAL. 





A DAY IN “THE FINEST CITY IN THE WORLD.” 
To tHe Epiror OF THE “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Since many of our country cousins will doubtless follow 
the good advice of the Spectator, and take up their abode in 
De Keyser’s Continental Hotel, I will, with your permission, 
escort them through an interesting part of Old London, known 
to but few of the inhabitants of the West End. Passing through 
Blackfriars and the Old Bailey, where portions of the old Roman 
wall, from which it derives its name, still exist, we keep outside 
the New Gate and pass through Giltspur Street to Smithfield, 
—so called, say some, from its having been the smooth 
field where the knights held their tournaments; but more 
probably from the smiths and armourers who for that 
reason congregated round it, for it is spelt “ Schmyt Fyeld” 
in a map dated 1560. At the time of the Romans it was 
a burial-place, just outside the walls, and at later times it 
was here that the great Bartholomew's Fair was held; and 
it was here also that many patriots and martyrs suffered 
death,—from Sir William Wallace to the Protestants burnt by 
Queen Mary and the Nonconformists by Queen Elizabeth. Pass- 
ing under the old archway of the Monastery of Rahere, we come 
to the old Norman church of St. Bartholomew the Great, with 
its interesting architecture, one of the oldest churches in 
London. A second archway brings us into Cloth Fair, a 
survival of Old London which escaped the fire, in which some 
curious old houses still remain—amongst others, the Dick 
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Whittington Inn. Crossing the Market, we find the Charter- 
house, originally one of the 210 monasteries that looked for 
guidance to the Grande Chartreuse in Dauphiny—for Charter- 
house is merely the London fashion of pronouncing the word 
Chartreuse. There is but little of the old monastery left, 
but the walls of some of the cells, with their square 
holes for passing food through, can still be traced. After 
Henry VIII. had seized the monastery and executed the 
grand old monks, who, from the purity of their lives, 
formed a remarkable contrast to most of the other Orders, 
the Charterhouse passed into the possession of the Duke of 
Norfolk, who built the fine suite of rooms now existing, in which 
he received Queen Elizabeth. His son sold it to Thomas 
Sutton, who fonnded the hospital for eighty decayed gentlemen 
and the school for forty-four boys, which has grown into the 
great Charterhouse School, now at Godalming, but which, whilst 
at Smithfield, sent out, amongst others, Addison, Steel, Black- 
stone, Wesley, Grote, Havelock, and Thackeray. 

At five minutes’ distance, in St. John’s Lane, is the old gate- 
way of the Priory of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem. Beyond this, again, was formerly the Clerks’ Well, 
where the parish clerks of London used to perform miracle 
plays and moralties; as late as 1560 this was quite out of 
London. 

Retracing our steps, and passing through Long Lane and 
the Barbican, we come to Cripplegate and the old church of St. 
Giles, the patron saint of cripples, with its quaint “quest-house” 
and other buildings spared by the fire of London, which set fire 
to the wood-work on the top of the tower. The interior has 
been much restored, and the tomb of Milton is probably the 
most interesting thing in it. 

Close by, in the burial-ground of St. Alphage, in London Wall, 
is a portion of the old Roman city wall, and nearly opposite is 
the old building of Zion College. If there is still time, we can 
visit that mysterious region where Quakers and Jews had 
formerly to hide themselves in the days when they did not rule 
the land,—Houndsditch, St. Mary Axe, and Bevis Marks, where 
the fine Roman remains just discovered show that in its day it 
was once the Mayfair of London.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. W. Bruce. 


RARE EPITAPHS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “ F. S. L.,”” has given the first two 
lines of an epitaph in a Staffordshire churchyard; but has un- 
accountably omitted the six subsequent ones. Allow me to 
supply this hiatus, as “ Valde deflendus ” :— 
“This turf has drunk a widow’s tear : 
Three of her husbands slamber here. 
That precious tear by 3 divide, 
And let each spouse be satisfied, 
To have upon his clay conferred, 
Impartially her sorrow’s third. 
Their threefold widow (honest soul) 
Shall thus discharge her debts of dole; 
And, if so called while lingering here, 
Marry again without a tear.” 


—I an, Sir, &c., J. S. Dz 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ } 
Sir,—The following epitaph was copied by me nearly thirty 
years ago in the churchyard of the village of Braunton, North 
Devon :— 


“To ye memory of * * * (name illegible), 
Baptised in the year 1627; buried, 1694; 

Owner of ye Manor of Braunton. 

Virginity was had in reputation, 

And wont to be observed with veneration ; 

Above ’tis still so, single life is led, 

In Heaven none marry nor are married, 

But live angelick lives, and virgins crown’d, 

All with their coroners ye Lamb surround, 

This maiden Landlady has one obtained, 


Who, tho’ much sought in marriage, still refrained, 
And now ye inheritance undefiled obtained.” 


It is probably illegible now.—I am, Sir, &c., ©: 8: 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “* SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—An epitaph very like that sent you by Mr. Reade is, or 
was, on a stone in the Old Churchyard at Liverpool. It is 
dated 178), and is this :— 

“ This town’s a corporation, full of crooked streets, 
Death is the market place where all men meets; 
If life was merchandise that men could buy, 
The rich would always live, the poor would die.” 


—————___ 


It may interest Mr. Reade and others to know that in the 
play of “ The Two Noble Kinsmen,” first printed in 1634, ang of 
which the first act was considered by Coleridge to have been 
written by Shakespeare, the last two lines of that act are these: 

“This world’s a city, full of straying streets ; 
And death’s the market-place where each one meets,” 

The mystery is, how lines from a play, never likely to have 
been much read or acted, came to be copied or imitated on 
gravestones, more than a century after the date of the play, at 
Shotteswell, Liverpool, and, doubtless, other places. Or, did 
the writer of the play appropriate lines independently familigy 
to the people P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hampstead, August 25th. Wi1uiam Tuoryzzy, 





ErratuM.—In the first letter on “Reform of the Lords,” in Jag 
week’s Spectator, p. 1106, line 26, for ‘‘ two,’’ read “ new.” 








BOOKS. 


——@——. 
THE KING COUNTRY OF NEW ZEALAND.* 


“Tus is the greatest word of all—love! love!” So said the 
Maori King, Tawhiao, a few days ago at the Mansion House, 
when bidding farewell to England in the person of the Lord 
Mayor. We are, indeed, told that if he had “love ” in his heart, 
he had also “a somewhat sullen expression ” when he was las} 
seen on the deck of the ‘ Potosi,’ which is conveying him to Sydney, 
There is ground, too, for believing that he and the chiefs who 
accompanied him to this country were much disappointed at 
not having had an audience of the Queen during the consider. 
able period which elapsed between June 4th, when they arrived, 
and the day of their departure, and that the cautious language 
used to them by Lord Derby has had the effect of a cold douche 
on their hopes and ambitions. But there is equally good 
ground for believing that they have been very favourably im. 
pressed by the kindness shown them by individual and non- 
official Englishmen. It is not at all likely, therefore, that King 
Tawhiao will in future offer such resistance to would-be 
explorers of his country, as in October, 1882, he did at 
his settlement of Whatiwhatihoe to Mr. Kerry-Nicholls, the 
author of the volume now before us. Mr. Kerry-Nicholls came 
to the King armed with an introduction from Sir George Grey, 
and was invited freely enough to partake of his hospitality,—a 
courtesy he has returned by acting as cicerone to Tawhiao 
and his companions in London. But when solicited for tho 
King’s mana, or authority to travel through the Maori country, 
Tawhiao demurred, chiefly because a meeting of Maori chiefs 
was being held at Whatiwhatihoe to consider their disputes with 
the Europeans :— 

“When the King had learned the object of my mission, and that I had 
come to obtain his authority to explore the Maori territory, he was 
careful to inquire what other couutries I had visited, and whether I 
had before travelled in other parts of the world with no other view 
than to see mountains, rivers, and plains. ‘The Maori,’ he remarked, 
‘never undergoes fatigue for such a purpose as that; but I know,’ 
he continued, with a slight touch of naiveté, ‘the pakeha is different 
to the. Maori; he has the “earth hunger,” and likes to see new 
places. If you wish to go into the country, you may do so 
when the meeting is over; but it is not good that you should 
go until the Maori has spoken with the pakeha at the korero; 
therefore, I say, wait, taihoa.” The latter word sounded some- 
what unpleasant to my ears, as I knew with the Maories it was 
their gospel, and was synonymous with the Spanish proverb, ‘ Never 
do to-day what may be done to-morrow.’ I took the King at his 
word, but before I left his presence I mentally recorded a vow that 
if I could not get into the King Country at the north, I would get 
into it at the south, which I eventually did a few months after- 
wards.” 

When Mr. Nicholls actually visited the King Country, he did 
so at his own risk. The native chiefs whom he came across, 
including Te Kooti, the Maori Rob Roy—with a wife, by the 
way, who is a very good counterpart to Helen Macgregor— 
were very kind to him. But under the circumstances of the 
time, such treatment must be considered rather a happy acci- 
dent than anything else. If Tawhiao’s visit to this country 
does nothing else, it may at least be expected to render the 
King Country more open than it has hitherto been, if not to 
the settler or the “ land-grabber,” at least to the explorer and 
the naturalist. Mr. Nicholls’s book will unquestionably whet 
the appetite of both. 





* The King Country ; ov, Faptorations in New Zealand. By J. H. Kerry-Nicholls. 





With numerous Illustrations and a Map, London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle, and Rivington. 1884. 
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Mr. Kerry-Nicholls writes in the grand style of travellers of 
the old school. He is buoyant, self-confident, graphic to the 
verge of gush and gorgeousness. He is full of enthusiasm, 
lavish in ejaculations, perpetually taking off his hat in the pre- 
sence of Nature with a reverence which, however, if overflow- 
ing, is perfectly genuine. His sentences spread out like his own 
tablelands, and flow like his own rivers. He is, perhaps, a 
little too self-conscious. He tells us once too often what a 
wonderful traveller he has been :— 

“J had seen the Himalayas and the Alps, the Blue Mountains of 
Tartary, the Rocky Mountains, and the Sierra Nevadas,—all these 
were ponderously grand and awe-inspiring. I had sailed over the 
principal lakes of Europe and America, floated down the Nile, the 
Ganges, the Yangtze Kiang, the Missouri, and the Mississippi, through 
the thousand isles of the St. Lawrence, and up and down innumerable 
other rivers all fair and beautiful. I had beheld the giant marvels of the 
Yosemite, and stood by the thrilling waters of Niagara; but for deli- 
cate, unique beauty, for chaste design, and sublime detail of con- 
struction, never had I gazed upon so wonderfal a sight as Te Tarata. 
It seemed as it Nature had created the wonders of the lakes and 
mountains of this fair region with all the marvels of fire and water 
after the most enchanting design of earthly beauty, and had then 
gone into the realms of fable and romance, and thrown in a piece of 
fairyland to complete the picture.” 

This beats even an American globe-trotter. What a pity it is, 
however, that explorers who, like Mr. Nicholls, cannot help 
“going into fits,” could not acquire a little of the spirit of the 
best of all Burns’s numerous connoisseurs in love P— 
“ Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 
I sigh’d, and said, among them a’, 

‘Ye are na Mary Morison.’ ”’ 
Alightness of touch like this is what all travellers should aim at. 

Mr. Nicholls’s book contains, besides a historical and non- 
partisan account of the political state of Maoriland, especially 
since the Treaty of 1840, three achievements. The first is his 
visit to King Tawhiao, at the tribal gathering held at Whati- 
whatihoe in October, 1882. The second is his visit to ‘‘ the lake 
country,” in March, 1883, when he proceeded from Tauranga, on 
the East Coast (easily approachable from Auckland) to 
Wairekei, through “the Wonderland of New Zealand.” The 
third consists of his explorations in the King Country, by which 
name is popularly known that portion of the North Island of 
New Zealand which extends from lat. 38° to 39° 20’ S., and 
from long. 174° 20’ to 176° E., and which is in area about 10,000 
square miles. Mr. Nicholls thus sums up his chief work 
accurately enough. 

“With an interpreter and with but three horses—ultimately 
reduced to two—and with what scant provisions we could carry, I 
accomplished considerably over six hundred miles of travel, dis- 
covered mary new rivers and streams, penetrated almost inaccessible 
regions of mountainous forests, found extensive areas of open plains 
suitable for European settlements, traced the sources of three of the 
principal rivers of the Colony, examined the unknown shores of its 
greatest lakes, ascended one of the highest mountains of the southern 
hemisphere, experienced degrees of temperature varying from 80° in 
the shade to 12° below freezing-point, and successfully traversed from 
south to north, through its entire length, a territory with an area of 
10,000 square miles, and which had been from the early history of 
the Colony rigorously closed to the Europeans by the hostility of the 
native tribes.” 

Reproductions of photographs, maps, and other illustrations 
give light, though not always sweetness, to Mr. Kerry-Nicholls’s 
letterpress. Making an allowance for the self-consciousness to 
which we have already alluded, and which savours rather of 
ordinary complacence than of offensive egotism, his book is 
very highly and heartily to be commended. 

Mr. Nicholls rather coufirms, than throws fresh light upon, 
the knowledge we possessed before the appearance of his book, of 
the manners and customs, the past position and present decline of 

. Pp I . Pp . 
the Maories. The “ wrongs ” of King Tawhiao and his chiefs have 
been placed by themselves much more fully before the British 
public than they were before Mr. Nicholls, when he met them 
in conference in 1882. He says, as all travellers have said be- 
fore him, that the original Maories are the finest and most intelli- 
gent “ aborigines ” Anglo-Saxon civilisation has ever come in con- 
tact with. He met some “ noble savages” who were positive giants, 
He describes Wahanui, one of Tawhiao’s chiefs, in language 
which is almost calculated to make one predict that he will prove 
a Maori Bismarck one of these days. But the new generation of 
Maories is mentally and physically inferior to the old. Rum and 
scrofula, tobacco and phthisis, are making havoc among them, 
though we may surely venture to hope that the education which is 
spreading among them, and the benigner influences of civilisation 
which may yet be introduced into the King Country, will be able 
to stay this destruction, as, under similar circumstances, they 








now promise to stay it among the Red Indians. As things are, 
however, the native population of New Zealand has fallen from 
100,000 in Cook’s time to 44,099 in 1881. Mr. Nicholls, although 
he cannot throw much light on the origin of the peculiar Maori 
religion, or mixture of superstition and Biblical truth known as 
Hau-hauism, shows how it is in some quarters degenerating 
into Materialism. ‘ We believe in nothing here,” exclaimed the 
wife of one of the chiefs who entertained Mr. Nicholls on his 
travels, “‘and get fat on pork and potatoes.” 


The bulk of Mr. Nicholls’s work is descriptive, being in fact a 
panorama of the lake country and of the unexplored King 
Country of New Zealand which he visited in succession. The 
former, whese celebrated terraces, Te Otukapurangi and Te 
Tarata, have already been mentioned as waking ecstatic admira- 
tion from Mr. Nicholls, should be known as “ The Geyserland,” 
quite as much as “ The Wonderland.” Mr. Nicholls’s description 
being of the panoramic kind, it is difficult to detach one of his 
pictures from the series to which it belongs. The following, 
however, may give an idea of Geyserland in New Zealand :— 


“The Geyser Valley of Wairakei is one of the most marvellous 
creations of its kind to be found perhaps in any part of the world. It 
forms, a8 it were, one of the principal arteries of thermal action 
which would seem to extend from the volcano of Tongariro in the 
south through the Lake region to Whakari, the active crater in the 
Bay of Plenty, in the east. The bottom of the valley is situated at 
an elevation of 1,000 feet above the level of the sea, while down its 
centre, which has a gradual fall to the east, a warm stream of water, 
known as Te Wairakei, flows rapidly on its course to join the Waikato. 
Its steep, winding sides rise in some places to a height of over 200 
feet, and above these again flat terraces spread out, bounded by 
clusters of conical, fern-clad hills, which mount upward, as it were, 
in increasing elevation to the heights beyond. Looking down the 
valley from one of the elevations, one sees the winding course of the 
great fissure filled with a dense growth of vegetation, forced into 
vigorous life, as it were, by the white clouds of steam that mount 
into the air on every side. There is one great charm about the Geyser 
Valley of Wairakei, and that is that it is not a melancholy, dismal- 
looking place. It has not the Hades-like appearance of Tikitere nor 
the Valley-of-Death-like look of Whakarewarewa. One is at once 
struck with the varied growth of vegetation which everywhere 
abounds, the luxuriance of the trees, the rich beauty of the ferns, and 
the vivid green of the thick carpet of rare and beautiful mosses 
which spreads itself everywhere about, from the margin of the 
stream below to the very tops of the steep, smoking cliffs. Every 
geyser, spring, and mud-hole has its clustering vegetation, and as 
you grope your way through the thick undergrowth along the 
tortuous stream, each thermal wonder bursts suddenly npon the view 
with a fresh and startling beauty. As we descended into the valley 
by a tortuous pathway, we heard the rushing of waters below, as the 
turbulent stream beneath swept onward over a series of miniature 
cascades ; then the noise of hissing steam burst upon the ear, the 
heated ground seemed to quake beneath our feet, the boiling mud- 
holes sent forth a noise like the incessant ‘thud’ of asteam-hammer, 
which mingled in a weird way with the loud roar and splashing of 
the geysers as they threw up their columns of boiling water above 
the trees. Gazing anywhere, up and down the valley, some of the 
most beautiful and curious sights presented themselves. The warm 
stream which gathered its waters from the overflowing geysers and 
springs wound its course amidst the trees, sparkling and glittering 
beneath the sun. In some places its sides were entirely fringed with 
silicious deposits, some white and beautiful like overhanging folds of 
lace, some dipping down into the water in the form of enormous 
stalactites, while others, assuming a rounded buttress-like formation, 
were green with ferns and dank mosses of varied hue. At another 
moment a rocky point came into view, and above the clustering ferns, 
brilliant in the soft rays of light, the tall manuka trees, which here 
attained to wonderful proportions, cast their gaarled branches in a 
dense canopy overhead, and from the very water’s edge, where the 
warm springs bubbled and hissed, to the very summit of the valley 
on either side, the heated soil gave life to countless wonders of the 
vegetable world.” 


The latter portion of Mr. Nicholls’s narrative is devoted to an 
account of his exploration of the region surrounding the great 
Lake Taupo, in the North Island of New Zealand, and his 
ascent of the volcanic mountains of Ruapehu and Tongariro, 
which are, respectively, 9,200 and 7,000 feet in height. The 
ascent by Mr. Nicholls and his interpreter, Mr. Turner, of the 
until now little-known mountain of Ruapehu, and especially 
of its ice-bound peak, was really a very plucky feat. But they 
had their reward in the prospect from the top :— 


“Once upon the summit of the rocky crown, a glorious sight burst 
upon the view—one unique in itself, aud unequalled in sublimity. It 
was now one o’clock, and since the time we had left the base of the 
mountain on the previous morning it had taken us nearly twenty 
hours of actual climbing to reach this spot; and now we seemed to 
have entered a new world—a world where there was no sound but 
the sigh of the wind, where there was no sign of life ; a world placed 
high in the sky, made up of golden sunshine, azure blue, and glitter- 
ing snow and ice, but encircled, as it were, by a broad expanse of 
green, bordered by the blue waves of the distant sea. Looking 
towards the south, along the summit of the mountain, which stretched 
away for nearly a mile in length, peak rose above peak in colossal 
proportions from the dazzling expanse of snow. Each grand and 
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towering mass of rock, tinted by the extinct volcanic fires of a reddish 
hue, standing out clearly defined against the light-blue sky, each 
pointed summit shining with ice beneath the bright light with grand 
and almost magical effect. Immediately beneath where we stood 
was a steep precipice which fell perpendicularly for hundreds of feet 
below, and beneath this again was a wide circle of jagged rocks, 
marking the outline of a gigantic crater, filled to its craggy brim 
with snow, which was furrowed into chasms of enormous depths, the 
clean-cut sides of which looked white and beautiful in their winding 
outline. The furthest southern peak of the mountain stood out in 
grand relief in the distance, its rounded, cupola-shaped summit being 
perfect in outline, as if artificially fashioned to serve for the dome of 
a Mohammedan mosque. Turning from the wonders of the moun- 
tain, and looking out over the grand expanse of country which 
stretched far and wide on every side in all its pristine loveliness until 
it lost itself, as it were, in the wide expanse of ocean, just visible in 
the distance to the east and west, a wondrous panorama pre- 
sented itself. Never had I seen a more varied and enchanting 
scene. I had beheld a wider expanse of country from the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains, gorges and precipices more stu- 
pendous in the valley of the Yosemite, and I had gazed over a land 
very similar in outline from the summit of Fusiyama in Japan, but 
never before had I stood upon a glacier-crowned height in the region 
of perpetual snow with an active volcano, rising thousands of feet, 
beneath me, nor had I ever heheld so wide an expanse of lake, moun- 
tain, and rolling plain mingling together, as it were, and forming 
one grand and glorious picture. This wondrous Elysium, for in its 
primeval beauty it looked like nothing else, with its colossal, glacier- 
scored mountain, had not the cold frigidity of the Alpine districts of 
the South Island, where Nature looks awful in its grandeur; but 
here was the mingling, as it were, of the torrid and the frigid zone— 
a land where the snow-field and the glacier rose in all their impres- 
sive sublimity above a romantic-looking country clothed in a semi- 
tropical vegetation, where the choicest and most varied of trees and 
plants grew spontaneously in an atmosphere which might rank as the 
most healthful and invigorating in the world. The sight was, indeed, 
one calculated to overawe the mind and to impress the imagination 
with a sense of the omnipotence of the Creator. For a radius from 
where we stood of over 100 miles the whole country was mapped out 
and clearly defined beneath us. In the north, towering to the skies, 
we could discern the familiar forms of Pirongia, Karioi, Maungatau- 
tari, Te Aroha, Ngongotaha, Hapurangi, and flat-topped Horohoro, 
with Tarawera, Putauaki, and Tauhara standing further to the east. 
The forms of Titiraupenga, Rangitoto, Haurakia, Tapirimoko, and 
Haurungatahi rose above the forests of the King Country; the 
pointed summit of Hikurangi shot upwards from the East Coast, and 
snow-clad Taranaki stood like a sentinel in the west, while Pihanga 
and Tongariro rose majestically from the plains below—all grand, 
isolated peaks, standing alone, and whose united altitudes, together 
with that of the giant mountain on which we stood, would 
exceed twice the height of Himalayas above the sea. All 
the intervening space was covered with mountain, valley, river, 
plain, and lake, and was so clearly defined, that we could trace 
all the grand features of the country as if delineated upon a plain. 
In the centre of all shone the broad waters of Taupo as they stretched 
away like an inland sea—the winding form of Lake Rotoaira shone 
like a mirror in the plain below—and the miniature lakes on Ton- 
gariro looked like big turquoise set in a circle of adamant. Indeed, 
every feature of this wide expanse of country was both varied and 
beautiful. The broad, rollingexpanse of plain which we had beheld 
during the night, with its coating of frost, was now radiant in its 
vivid mantle of green, which was relieved here and there by the 
winding rivers and rushing streams which burst from the sides of the 
great mountain and sped onward to join the Waikato as it wound 
along the base of the Kaimanawa Mountains, which rose like a series 
of undulating terraces, clothed with dark forests above which their 
serrated peaks stood out in bold relief against the sky. Beyond the 
far-reaching mountains stupendous heights arose iv the direction of 
the south-east, range after range, rolling away as far as the eye could 
reach to the distant Ruahine Mountains, whose stupendous outline 
bound the horizon in that direction.” 


THE FATE OF MANSFIELD HUMPHREYS.* 
Some people who have a grievance are shy of making it known, 
lest it be considered an evidence of weakness, as showing that 
they have neither strength to put right what is amiss, nor yet 
to resign themselves to it when they find it inevitable. But Mr. 
White has no such hesitation, for the volume before us is evi- 
dently written with the express object of remonstrating against 
an injustice commonly done by this country to himself and his 
compatriots. His grievance is that a vulgar, slangy, unmannerly, 
whittling, free-and-easy ruffian, who chews and spits wherever 
he may be, speaks through his nose, and always carries a bowie- 
knife and pistol, is almost universally believed in England to be 
the typical Yankee, whilst men who behave themselves decently 
and are fair representatives of well-bred, well-educated Ameri- 
cans, are passed by without remark. Mr. White allows that the 
original of the English ideal actually does exist, but main- 
tains it to be a rare article, only discoverable in the wildest and 
most out-of-the-way districts; and he points out that the 
enormous size of America makes it as unfair to pronounce upon 
national character from a stray specimen of this kind, as it 





* The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys. By Richard Grant White. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 








would be to judge Englishmen by a sample from Botany Bay 
or some similarly remote colony ; in point of distance from the 
parent stock the two cases would be not much unlike, only in 
one case the intermediate space would be land, and in the other 
water. He declares that Bret Harte’s personages are “just ag 
strange, and in the same way strange, to decent people in Boston 
and Philadelphia as they are to people in London and jn 
Oxford,” and that they have “no peculiarly American character 
but that given them by scenes being laid in a part of America 
3,900 miles from Boston, farther in distance than from New 
York to London, and thrice as far in time.” For the popular 
error of which he complains, he assigns various causes. First 
and foremost are the misrepresentations of American charac. 
ter by British writers of all kinds,—dramatists, novelists, 
journalists, and travellers. Then, too, he accuses the 
English people of a tendency to pick out what is anti. 
pathetic to them, and label that, and that only, American, 
and refuse to accept as genuine Yankee anything that is not 
extravagant and grotesque. And there must also be taken 
into account the annual influx of swarms of immigrants from 
the lowest and most ignorant classes of Europe, who have neces. 
sarily a deteriorating effect upon the country where they settle; 
who, with their children, are “ the Americans who most proudly 
flaunt their Americanism ;” and who, when they become rich, 
swarm over Europe, and there contribute to establish the 
American reputation. 

In order to rectify these matters and make English people 
judge their cousins over the water more fairly, Mr. White has 
produced U'he Fate of Mansfield Humphreys, which contains 
a pretty little love-tale, a funny scene that is “enough 
to make a cat laugh,” as the old saying goes, and an 
unmerciful amount of dry, instructive conversation. The 
story—what there is of it—is pleasant and well told; 
the characters (one of whom seems to be a sketch of 
a well-known English countess), are likeable when not too 
long-winded; and any one who sympathises as_ heartily 
as we do with the author’s attempt to prevent a gross carica- 
ture from being mistaken by the British public for a faithful 
portrait, will regret that he should have diminished the book’s 
chance of general acceptability by conveying the excellent moral 
he wishes to inculcate in lengthy, argumentative dialogues. For 
as they are not likely to find favour in the eyes of the ordinary 
novel-reader, who will probably only read the lighter and more 
attractive part, and wish there were more of it, it seems doubt- 
ful whether his protest will find a sufficiently large audience to 
effect its object. Whether that be so or not, however, he 
does not hesitate to shock English readers by a ruth- 
less destruction of cherished traditions, and one or two 
startling revelations as to “ English as she is spoke.” For 
instance, it will upset the preconceived ideas of many to be 
assured that Americans, as a rule, have no more nasal twang 
than other folk ; that the term “ Britisher” is never used or heard 
in America except as a quizzical quotation of British error ; and 
that Yankees are so scrupulous never to say anything likely 
to wound a stranger’s feelings, that they have been known even 
to rebuke a lad for venturing to tell an English guest that it 
always rained in England! It is discomposing, too, to have a 
portrait of a highly educated English earl who makes a practice 
of invariably clipping [clippin’ he would have said] the final 
letter from words ending in ing, and to be told that the practice 
is, though not universal, yet very common amongst men of his 
class. Nor does one quite expect to find another member of the 
aristocracy talking in this way to the girl he loves :—“ Sowwy! 
What ’you sowwy for? Know you like me; youah always so 
jolly with me. Youah enough to dwive’ fellah ewazy ;” and 
trying to recommend himself to her as a husband by saying,— 
“Yes, but I will. Why should n’t IP Who’s got ’ better 
wight? Ain’t you allin the family? What’s the use of goin’ 
out of it? Won't tind’ fellah’s fond of youas Iam.” Butall 
these are trifles compared with what is contained in the sub 
joined extract :— 

“ Now, if any general assertion may be safely made as to English- 
speaking in England, it is that only a very few among the highest 
bred and most thoroughly educated persons say home and hotel. A 
man who is so precise in his aspirations as to say humour (which 
thirty years ago no one said), will yet say ’otel always, and ’ome 
whenever the word is preceded by a consonant. With the exceptions 
made above, even the women, whose speech, in almost all conditions 
of life, it is worth a voyage to hear, say ’ome and ’otel.” 

And the blow is made still more terrible by a note, which shows 
that we English are so much accustomed to the sin, as te have 
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Jost the power of detecting it. Then we are all going about 
saying ‘ome and ’otel continually, and are hopeless, because un- 
conscious offenders! Verily, it is a thought to embitter the 
yemainder of existence. For our own part, we have been dejected 
ever since reading the fearful charge, and doubt that we can 
ever be happy again, unless the author will afford kindly relief 
by saying that he did not really mean it, and was only taking a 
little revenge for the calumnies of Dickens, Mrs. Trollope and 
her son, Sir Lepel Griffin, and other writers, whom he holds 
responsible for the popular delusion against which he protests, 
Certainly he in his own person is a striking refutation of the accu- 
sation of vanity brought against his compatriotsin Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, The complacent admiration of Elijah Pogram and Co. for 
“our national institutions ” is very far, indeed, from being shared 
by Mr. White, who raises his voice emphatically against the poli- 
tical corruption which prevails amongst American public men, 
saying, —“ How often must our British cousins be told that they 
should not regard public position in the United States as any 
evidence of stability of position, or eminent merit, or respeet- 
ability of character?” And again, look at his advice to British 
friends who wish to make changes of some kind, yet to avoid 
Americanisation :— 

“Let them in their changing shun, first of all, a paid Legislature ; 
the unavoidable consequences of which are, that politics become a 
trade, and that trading politicians must surely soon become corrupt ; 
next, the caucus, which places the management of politics entirely 
in the hands of professional politicians, who manage them in their 
own interest ; next, manhood suffrage, which, by making every man 
articulate, makes the halls of legislature vocal with the speeches and 
the votes of venal legislators; next, frequent elections and changes 
in office, which serve ends of professional politicians, keep up petty 
political excitement with no higher purpose than the struggle for 
office, and divert the attention of people from other and better affairs ; 
last, not least, an elective judiciary, the absurdity and the evils of 
which need not be pointed out to any reasonable, observant man. 
Inacommunity so pure and so intelligent that its judges may be 
safely elected, judges are not needed. Let them shun these changes 
in their political constitution, and do what else they will, they may dis- 
miss all fear of the Americanisation of their society and their politics.” 
The general impression left by the book is complimentary to 
England, and to the effect that if the writer could choose, he 
would rather be an Englishman than an American. But his 
affection to the mother-country appears not to extend to her 
manner of spelling, or else we shorld hardly meet with 
such words as “gayety,” “ pretense,” “offense,” “defense,” 
“traveler,” &c. 


THE BOOK OF HEALTH.* 

Niveteen physicians or surgeons contribute to this bulky 
volume, which contains more than a thousand closely-printed 
pages. “The object of this work,” writes the editor, “is to 
place before the general reader in an intelligible form, and in 
language free from technical obscurity, the principal rules that 
should he adopted for the preservation of health ;” and he adds 
that the book is published because no work of authority exists 
to which those desirous of readily obtaining information on 
special subjects could refer. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that no single work on health embraces the variety of 
subjects included in this volume. Several works there surely 
have been in past years similar in character. Dr. Andrew 
Combe published his Principles of Physiology Applied to the 
Preservation of Health more than forty years ago; and ir spite 
of the advance in our knowledge of the laws of health, that 
book conveys, perhaps, as much instruction and as much prac- 
tical advice on the topics of which it treats as is to be found 
in Mr. Morris’s work. It will be remembered, too, that the late 
James Hinton published ten years ago an admirable collection 
of papers entitled, Physiology for Practical Use, by various 
witers, who pursue in great measure a similar course to that 
adopted in the Book of Health. 

If there is little of novelty in the design of the volume, Mr. 
Morris has been able to secure the aid of men whose reputation 
is known far beyond the circle of their professional brethren. 
The layman may therefore be assured that the latest medical 
and physiological science is made use of in these essays. Occa- 
sionally, too, subjects are discussed which belong distinctly to 
the present day. A short time ago, for example, Dr. Richardson 
gave a highly favourable opinion of bicycling and tricycling, 
names unknown to dictionary-makers twenty years ago; and 
now this novel and delightful recreation receives a warm 
word of praise from the demonstrator of anatomy in Charing 
Cross Hospital. If the road were entirely level, he observes, 
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a man might travel daily eighty miles on a bicycle without 
more exertion than is good for health; but as no road is 
level, Mr. Cantlie’s limit for a healthy man is something less 
than sixty miles a day. Forty miles a day is the maximum for 
the tricyclist, and he is advised to limit his speed to six 
miles an hour. On the other hand, railway travelling re- 
ceives a bad character on the score of health from Dr. Russell 
Reynolds. The amount of habitual travelling in the present 
day, he says, was not dreamed of twenty years ago, and the 
evils resulting from the daily railway journey, or from what he 
calls “habituality of travelling,’ are by no means trivial. A 
feeling of anxiety is created, especially in persons of a nervous 
temperament, and this irritation may lead to worse evils. 
“ Meals may be hurried through, food taken in imperfect quan- 
tity, and often of worse than imperfect sort, and so follows 
indigestion. Wives and children are often neglected, the latter 
sometimes scarcely seen ; and so domestic troubles may arise.” 
This is not all. Compulsory travelling produces the worst 
effects, but even voluntary journeys are said to be fraught with 
fatigue and unwholesome incidents. A man may be tempted 
to do too much, or to do something out of the way. The strain 
caused by railway journeys, more especially in “stopping 
trains,” is dwelt upon with emphasis; and Dr. Reynolds does 
not hesitate to say that the fatigue of passing over eight or ten 
miles in one of these trains is greater than it would have been 
in walking, and “ten times greater than it would have-been 
had any other machine been adopted, save perhaps a market- 
cart without springs jolting over an ill-made road.” Dr. 
Williams, in his recent Memoirs of Life and Work, writes of the 
evils he has witnessed from the daily journey between Brighton 
and London, and Dr. Reynolds observes that it injures many 
persons who are unconscious of the cause. It produces, he 
thinks, something like concussion of the brain, and may 
lead eventually to heart or brain trouble. To our think- 
ing, noise, especially on suburban lines, where the train 
stops every few minutes, is the greatest evil of railway 
travelling. From noise, indeed, in these bustling days, it is 
impossible to escape. The slamming of doors, the shrieks of 
engines and newsboys, distress the traveller; but similar 
grievances await him in the streets, and what with the rattle of 
vehicles, the cries of costermongers, the painful discord of the 
Salvation Army, and the music of barrel-organs, quiet in the 
suburbs of a great city is a luxury unknown. A painful account 
is given in one of these essays, by Mr. George Field, of the loss 
of hearing, and a grievous loss it is; but who can doubt that 
even deafness has its compensations ? 

It is needless to say that in a Book of Health a great deal is 
written about food and stimulants. The extreme total 
abstainers, who see death inv a glass of claret, will find small _ 
comfort here. Alcohol is pronounced to be a food, although 
for healthy people not a convenient food. A common-sense 
view of it is taken. Young persons, it is agreed, do not need 
it, save as a medicine, and by medical advice; but for older 
people, “ below par, the addition of a little alcohol to the food 
may be of advantage ;” and men otherwise strong may find it 
of service when “exhausted by overwork and fatigue.” “The 
custom of taking stimulants,” says Sir Risdon Bennett, “ imme- 
diately before going to bed, is, nine times out of ten, with 
healthy persons, a most undesirable and pernicious practice,’— 
a statement which does not clash with one made by Dr. Brunton, 
in the next paper, that persons who suffer from sleeplessness 
sometimes find this relieved more readily by hot brandy-and- 
water than by any narcotic; but he adds that a similar result, 
and sometimes a better one, can be obtained by using weak 
beef-tea. And here it may be observed, incidentally, that if the 
proverbial “ nightcap ” is looked upon unfavourably, the genuine 
article fares no better. “A man,” says Mr. Treves, “ might as 
well sleep in his boots as seek repose in a nightcap.” Intem- 
perance is exhibited in these pages in all its deformity; but it 
has one advantage. Dr. Brunton writes :— 

“ Drunkards enjoy a remarkable immunity from the consequences 
of injuries. One sometimes sees a drunken man pitched violently 
from a horse, and when the bystanders rush to the spot, expecting to 
find him dead, they are astonished to discover that he has been little 
injured. In his Scrambles Among the High Alps, Leslie Stephen tells 
the story of a guide who while drunk fell over a precipice so deep that a 
fall over it seemed almost certain death, and who yet sustained little 
injury. Stephen accordingly gives his readers the advice either not 
to fall over a precipice or to get thoroughly drunk before doing so. I 
myself once saw a man who had thrown himself, while drunk, over 
the Dean Bridge, in Edinburgh, a height of about 200 feet, on to the 
rocky bed of the stream below. A sober man would, probably, have 
been instantly killed, but this individual, though he had broken both 
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of his thigh bones, quickly recovered. ..... The reason of this 
immunity probably is, that the nerve-centres, which regulate the 
heart and vessels, are so much paralysed in the drunken man as not 
to be affected by the shock of the fall, which in a sober man would 
have acted on them so violently as to stop the heart, arrest the 
circulation, and cause instant death.” 

It has been said that physically, although not morally, more 
harm is done by too much eating than by inordinate drinking. 
Appetites are supposed to diminish with civilisation. In a 
passage quoted from Barrow’s Travels in South Africa, it is 
stated that ten of the natives in the writer’s presence ate an ox 
all but the hind legs in three days, and that three Bosjesmen 
who accompanied his waggon devoured a sheep in less than 
twenty-four hours. Great feats have been achieved also by men 
of education ; and the story is told of Dr. Fordyce, a physician 
and lecturer at St. Thomas’s, in the last century, whose one 
meal a day—for he took no more—consisted of fish or fow], with 
a quarter of a pint of brandy, a pound and a half of rump- 
steak, with vegetables, and a quart of strong ale. This was 
followed by a bottle of old port. “ When the dinner was finished, 
as it invariably was in an hour and a half, he walked leisurely 
to his rooms in Essex Street in the Strand, where he met his 
class, and gave his lecture on Chemistry.” 

It is natural to flit from subject to subject in noticing a book 
of this kind. An essay by Dr. Crichton Browne, on “ Education 
and the Nervous System,” will be found deserving of attention. 
The writer considers that there are facts lying at the basis of 
education which have been hitherto neglected by teachers. He 
would have the weight and height of pupils carefully ascer- 
tained ; and considers that school registers should be kept to 
contain, among other particulars, the causes of death in a 
family, the colour of a pupil’s eyes and hair, the girth of chest, 
the circumference of head, power of sight, breathing capacity, 
strength of arm, &c. The value of such vital statistics is 
so great, that Dr. Browne feels sure that sooner or later 
they will come into general use in schools. “They would 
give schoolmasters,” he writes, “confidence in their work, 
and disentangle many of their moral perplexities. They 
would create a healthy competition among schools in the 
pursuit of health. They would put parents in a position 
to judge with precision and justice of the progress made 
by their children. They would aid in the prevention of de- 
generation and disease...... They would aid the State in 
fulfilling its duties; they would serve to fix public attention on 
health as the basis of learning.” Let us add, that a master who 
had to keep note of all these statistics would have very little 
time left for anything else. Dr. Crichton Browne denounces much 
too strongly the habit of giving children preparation-work in the 
evening. Except for very young children, such preparation-work 
is quite essential. Several of Dr. Crichton Browne’s proposals 
with regard to the health of children have at least the interest 
of novelty. For weakly children with swollen glands and similar 
ailments, he strongly advocates a sea-voyage, under conditions 
hitherto unthought of :— 

“Were an approved and commodious ship fitted up in a suitable 

manner, and officered not only with a navigating contingent, but with 
a doctor of experience and character, ranking next the captain, with 
teachers of ability and judgment, and with competent matrons and 
nurses, an opportunity would be afforded of sending delicate children 
on sea-voyages, from which they would reap incalculable advantage, 
especially in the spring and sammer seasons.” 
The author, by the way, is not always accurate in his illustra- 
tions drawn from literature. What does he mean by saying 
that “ Dryden came up to London from the provinces at thirty, 
not knowing that he could write a line of poetry”? Dryden 
‘had published a poem before he left Westminster; he wrote 
another poem soon after he went to Cambridge; and he wrote 
the “ Heroic Stanzas” upon Oliver Cromwell when he was 
twenty-seven. 





A DANISH PARSONAGE.* 


Tus is a rather pleasant account of Denmark,—especially 
Jutland,—thrown into the form of a slight story, the hero of 
which, a young English landowner, is made rather too perfect, 
We began to think that Helga Lindal was right in her first 
disposition to dislike John Hardy, instead of in her final resolve 
to love, honour, and obey him ; for to tell the truth, John Hardy 
is tediously perfect and self-confident. From the time he 
brings back victoriously a full basket of trout from the 
Gudenaa to the time of his wedding, he never attempts 
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anything in which he is not successful, and never puts him. inte 
self in the wrong once; while poor Helga—his future wife— sail 
is always making mistakes and putting herself in the wrong, - 
Of course, we infer that it was very good of her to love him, Ps 
—which, indeed, he did not deserve,—but very natural in him get 
to love her, which she did quite deserve, for her blunders ang sai 
scrapes were all commendable, while his infallibility was odious, = 

However, the real object of the book is not to tell a love-story, T 
but to illustrate Danish life, and that is, on the whole, success. gol 
fully accomplished, though the conversations about Danish ‘enc 
legends and antiquities are dull, and a little too much in the t 
old style of didactic dialogue between “Tutor, George, and ae 
Harry,” in the Evenings at Home. We should have liked this gal 
descriptive little book all the better if it had not lugged in - 
Danish antiquities and mythology, as it were, by head . 
and shoulders. The author, however, succeeds in impressing we 
very powerfully on us the mingled simplicity and suspicious. ra 
ness of the Danish country population. When the all-con. ir 
quering hero, John Hardy, first asks admission into Pastor be 
Lindal’s family, he has to wait a week while the pastor ar 
applies to his referees for John Hardy’s character, and re 
yet nothing strikes him so much as the affectionate simplicity % 
of the pastor, when that primary suspicion is overcome. Then, ct 
even the beautiful Helga suspects John Hardy,—though at the he 
time half in love with him,—of false boasting; and the servant D 
of the family, though the soul of fidelity, suspects him of much 
worse things, and for a single day infects the rest of the family ci 
with her suspicions. In the following admirable picture of the ta 
perfectly primitive simplicity of the society of a Jutland village, at 
we find the pastor himself insisting on the time it had taken him = 
to obtain any influence over the little community to which he hi 
ministered, in consequence of the natural and deep-rooted r 
suspiciousness which had to be surmounted before any influence 7 
could be gained :— 

“The church at Vandstrup lay on rising ground from the river. tl 
It was whitewashed, covered with red tiles, and surrounded by a té 


white-washed wall enclosing God’s acre, in which so many slept the 
last long sleep. There were a few poplars planted close to the church- 
yard wall, and a few weather-beaten ash trees, with a single dwarfed 
weeping willow over a grave. On Sunday John Hardy watched with 
interest the church-going people collecting by the church gate. The 
men in dark Wadmel jackets with bright buttons, and the women 
with red ribands bound on their caps and knitted sleeves. The 
women left their wooden shoes in the dry ditch by the roadside, and 
put on leather shoes, and waited for the pastor’s arrival. Accuracy 
of time was not expected, and only when the pastor appeared did 
the men throng into the church on one side and the women on the 
other. The interior of the church was simple to a degree. John 
Hardy, with Karl and Axel, sat on the men’s side, and Froken Helga 
and Kirstin on the other. The service was similar to that of the 
English Protestant service, although relics of what would be now 
called Romanism remained. There were candles on the altar, and 
the pastor chanted some portion of the service. Jchn Hardy longed 
for the sermon. The thorough honest feeling exhibited by the pastor's 
character in his home, with his evident refinement and education, had 
excited his curiosity as to what the sermon would be. The text of 
the sermon was from the fifth chapter of St. Matthew, part of ver. 
42: ‘Give to him that asketh thee.’ ‘When a man comes and asks 
anything of you, what should you give? The best thing is sympathy 
and love; material gifts he may want, but these kindliness will dic- 
tate, and kindliness is the real gold of life. If no power exists to 
give what is necessary to assist your neighbour in a material sense, 
yet to your ability give ; and if you give at all, give kindly. Those 
of you who want not material things, yet may want kind sympathy 
when God smiteth with sorrow. Recollect, then, that that is the time 
for kindliness to be proved that is golden.’—This was the epitome of 
the sermon, and John Hardy could not hear a sound in the church, so 
intently was it listened to. ‘I could understand your sermon, Herr 
Pastor,’ said Hardy ; ‘it was preached in such simple Danish, and I 
liked it. But what interested me was the earnestness with which 
you were listened to: every word was heard by every one of your 
congregation, and, I could see, felt.’-—‘1t was not always so,’ said 
Pastor Lindal. ‘I have won the sympathy and friendship of the 
children of my parish by years of work amongst them. The chars 
acter of the Jutland people is suspicious—there is a strange mixture 
of sbrewdness and stolidity ; they are slow to appreciate, but when 
once their sympathy is won, they are fast friends. It is impossible 
for a sermon to have any effect without you have won their friend- 
ship on other days than Sundays.’” 


~< -_ - wee ge iti a a ee ae oe ee See oe cee eee wont eee ee 


The same suspiciousness is shown by the young lady herself when 
John Hardy, who knows that on his English horse, he could easily 
win the steeplechase, for the Danish horses have no blood and 
bone in them like his, declares that it would not be fair for him to 
win, and that he shall let the best Danish officer win the race. 
Miss Lindal will not believe him, and has even the coolness to 
say to him that she believes his boast to be due to his dislike to 
hard riding, and his wish to spare himself :— 


“The Jensens insisted on taking Froken Helga and her two 
brothers, who, since they had heard that Hardy was to ride, were 
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fie 
intensely excited. ‘I have prayed that you will win, Herr Hardy,’ 
gaid Axel, who was always a quiet lad in manner, and had become 
more so since his acquaintance with Hardy.—‘I am going to take 
eare of my good horse, Axel,’ said Hardy. ‘I do not intend to risk 
his being injured by throwing him down or letting the other horses 

et too near, and, besides, I should not like to win.’—‘ And why not ?” 
said Helga. ‘I cannot understand a man riding in a race and not 
doing his best to win it.’—‘ Your sympathies are with the cavalry 
officers, and I should please you best by not winning,’ said Hardy.— 
‘There is your professed superiority again,’ retorted Helga; ‘ you say 
you are going to let the others win, suggesting that you could win the 
ace if you chose to do so. I donot believe you can, and think you 
are afraid to ride hard. You speak of taking care of your horse, 
qhich means yourself.’ John Hardy looked her full in the face, with 
stern expression he sometimes had. Whatshe had said would have 
galled any man, and Hardy felt it keenly. The races began, and 
were well ridden, and ridden to win. There was no betting that 
John Hardy heard of. He and his servant Garth were asked, on 
the horses being trotted out, as to the probable winners, which they 
qere able to indicate from their knowledge of what is and is not 
racing condition in a horse, and they were generally correct. The 
trotting match was a failure; there were several entries, but only 
one horse trotted both heats round the course, the others had not 
been trained properly or sufficiently. The hurdle-race yielded much 
amusement; many horses had entered for that race, and several 
refused to jump at all, and there were many falls, to the delight of 
the populace, and only three horses went through the race, which was 
won by a neck, the three coming well in together. When the steeple- 
chase race was prepared for, Garth brought up Buffalo, looking, as 
he always did, a grand horse, and amongst the more horsey of the 
Danes there was much praise of him. John Hardy mounted; he 
had taken off his coat, waistcoat, and braces, and Garth had tied a 
blue-silk handkerchief on his head. There was a quiet look of effi- 
ciency about John Hardy that was a contrast to the heavy mus- 
tachios cultivated by the cuvalry officers and their rather weedy 
steeds. There was trouble in getting a start from the restiveness of 
one of the cavalry horses and the difficulty his rider experienced in 
managing it, but once away they swept down the slope, Buffalo two 
horse-lengths behind. The water jump reached, the cavalry horses 
rushed into it, and Hardy bad a difficulty in steering clear of the 
floundering men and horses and letting Buffalo fly the water jump. 
The water jump had been specially prepared, and was very shallow, 
end Danish horses appeared to have considered it was best to gallop 
through it. As it was the rulo of the race that the jump must be 
taken, they were, by that rule, ont of the race. They, however, kept 
on and rode well, taking the fences and wall, with Buffalo going wide 
of them in the rear. When they came to the rising ground again, 
corresponding to the slope they had ridden down, the Danish horses 
began to show signs of being ridden out of hand, and Buffalo passed 
easily in a canter, taking his fences as quietly as if at exercise, and 
‘came in an easy winner. The course had been about four to five 
English miles, a little too long, thought Hardy, for the Danish horses. 
Proprietor Jensen came forward to congratulate Hardy, and to thank 
him for enabling the race to be made interesting to them all. The 
prize was a silver cup, but Hardy declined to accept it, to the 
astonishment of stout proprietor Jensen and his friends.—‘ What in 
the name of the devil’s skin and bones does the man mean ?’ said 
Herr Jensen, with some heat. ‘Why, you have won it, and rode so 
well that it has been a pleasure to us all to see you.’—‘ The race has 
not been a fair one,’ said Hardy ; ‘ my horse has been specially trained 
for this sort of work, the horses I rode against have not, I therefore 
wish the cup given to the second horse.’ The Danish officers pressed 
Hardy to take the cup, but Hardy was firm.” 


One would suppose that suspiciousness of this kind, which ap- 
pears to pervade all classes, would be inconsistent with great sim- 
plicity of character, because we associate suspiciousness with the 
complexity of highly artificial worldly motives, and the duplicity 
of a practised cynicism. In point of fact, however, suspicious- 
ness is often produced less by experience of evil than by that 
fear of it which extremely narrow and indigent circumstances, 
and the knowledge that it is but a very fine line which divides 
you from starvation, tend to inspire. The feeling in the people 
that they have no resources behind them if the slender resources 
ofthe hour fail, is almost certain to inspire a certain simple 
suspiciousness lest any one should conspire against them to make 
those resources fail. 


We have given instances of the suspiciousness which our 
author delineates in the Danish character; and now we will 
give an example of the simplicity in the conversation between 
Helga and her father when the two first speak to each 
other of the possibility that Hardy is attached to Helga. It 
would be difficult, we think, to conceive a simpler or more 
touching kind of confidence between the father and the 
daughter. We should premise that Hardy has just offered 
to look after the fortunes of the elder of the two boys in 
England, and has asked to be allowed to dress him in the 
English fashion :— 


“Helga went to her father’s study. She told him what Hardy 
had said. ‘I think itis so noble of him, little father, to be so con- 
Siderate; he seems to think beforehand of everything.’—‘ Yes,’ said 
Pastor Lindal, ‘I have learnt to know that, if he does anything, he is 
sure to find out the kindest way to doit. I will go at once and thank 
him.’—‘ And I told him, little father, that he despised everything 


Danish, even to a boy’s clothes,’ said Helga, between whom and her 


father existed a perfect trust in one another; ‘and he looked hurt, 

and I feel so sorry, little father. —‘ You treat him as if you disliked 

him, Helga, but if you do he has certainly given no cause, and he is 

entitled to common civility. I think what you told me you said to 

him at the horse-race was irritating and wrong.’—‘ I feel it was, little 

father, but I do my utmost to try not to like him or anyone. Kirstin 

has told him that my duty is to you and Karl and Axel, and that I 

could never marry. I know it is my duty to live for you, little father, 

ard that you could not get on without me.’—‘ You have a duty to 

yourself, Ifelga,’ said her father, gravely, as he saw that his daughter 

liked Hardy, and that her conduct towards him had only been an 

effort to do what she thought her duty in life. He saw also that in a 

short time Hardy would see it too. ‘There is no man I like so 

much,’ added he; ‘but I do not wish to lead you to like any one, 

yet there is no good in struggling against what is natural and neces- 

sary. Now, Helga, answer me this—has he said anything to you?’ 

—‘No, no; not a word!’ replied Helga, quickly.—‘ I was sure of it,’ 

said her father, ‘and be will not; he is under my roof, and he will 

say nothing to me or you—he has too much delicacy of feeling to do 

so.’—‘ But, little father, he looks on me as an inferior,’ said Helga. 

‘ He is so superior in everything, that I feel asif he said, ‘‘ You are a 

simple country girl.’”’’—‘ Well,’ said her father, ‘what are you else ? 

But I am sure he never said or, by his manner, led you to infer that 

he thought you his inferior.’—‘ It is not that,’ said Helga. ‘If he 

but opens the door and enters a room or leaves it, he does so in a 

manner I cannot describe. He is not like other men. He does 

everything well and knows everything well. He makes me feel I am 

so small.’—‘ When he is with me,’ said the Pastor, ‘he makes me feel 

the better Christian and more kindly towards every one. When he 

first came he taught me one sentence I shall never forget, ‘“ that 
kindliness is the real gold of life.””’—‘ But you said that on the first 

Sunday he was here, little father, in your sermon,’ interrupted Helga. 
—‘But I learnt it from him,’ said the Pastor. ‘But there is 
something I think I had better tell you, as there should be perfect 
confidence, even in thought, between us my child. When Karl came 

from the Jensens’ the other day, he repeated what Mathilde Jensen 

said about Hardy buying Rosendal. I think myself it is probable— 
mind, I only say probable. I see he observes everything you do, and 
that your unfair speeches hurt him. He asxed me if you were, 
as Fru Jensen said, attached to Kapellan Holm, and his manner 
for the moment changed. He is going to bring his mother over 
to Denmark, and judging from his character of simple, kindly 
consideration for every one, it is clear he wishes his mother 
to see you before he speaks. —‘ Oh, little father, it cannot be true,’ 
said Helga; ‘it cannot be true !’—‘ No, it is not true; but it is, as I 
said, probable,’ replied her father. ‘ But there is one thing I should 
like to tell him myself, if you dislike what I have said, and that is, if 
he should entertain anything of the sort, that you have no wish in 
that direction. I do not think it right to let him nurse the pro- 
bability in his mind that you might listen to him when he comes with 
his mother next year, when it would be painful to her to see her only 
son get a Kurv’ (literally, a basket; the meaning is a rejection). 
‘I think we should save them this, as it would be a heavy blow to 
both son and mother.’—‘ But Kirstin has told him I cannot marry, 
little father,’ said Helga, ‘and he believes it.’—‘ Herr Hardy will not 
care what an old woman says,’ replied her father; ‘ but there is no 
need to say anything whatever, and nothing must be said unless you 
feel you could never listen to him.’—‘I do not know what to say, 
little father,’ said Helga, with a bright gleam of coming happiness in 
her eyes.—‘ Then we will say nothing, and let things take their 
course,’ said Pastor Lindal. ‘It is best so. You do not know your 
own mind yet, and it is possible it is the same with Hardy ; only do 
not build too much on this, Helga. And now kiss your little father, 
and I will go and thank Hardy for his goodness ahout Karl.’ ” 


These passages will give our readers a very clear idea of the 
excellence of a great part of this book. The life in it is so good 
that we much regret the manner in which Danish legends and 
antiquities are shovelled-in. This gives the book a heaviness not 
properly belonging to it. There is in it real brightness, 
depth, and force. It ought not to have been supplemented 
from Danish guide-books and from Danish dictionaries of 
antiquities. _ 

A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY.* 
Axtnoven the cry of “no Popery ” and the feeling which that 
cry represents are far less general among us than they were 
thirty years ago, there is still to be found among many English 
Protestants an amount of prejudice against Roman Catholic 
worship and doctrine, besides that prejudice which may be said 
to be justifiable, because based on honestly entertained 
Protestant convictions, due to ignorance of its real character, 
an ignorance surprising in these days when the inter- 
course between members of the two communions is so general 
and, on the whole, so friendly. And the ignorance of which we 
speak is by no means confined to the uneducated classes, or even 
to those whose studies have been of such a nature as to bring 
them little in contact with theology. We happened recently to 
come across some letters of the late learned Bishop Thirlwall, 
edited a few years since by Dean Stanley, and written to a 
friend at the time of the Vatican Council, which, but for the 





* A Catholic Dictionary, containing some Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, 
Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of the Catholic Church. By 
William E. Addis, Secular Priest, sometime Fellow of the Royal University of 





Ireland; and Thomas Arnold, M.A., Fellow of the same University. London: 
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fact that we have seen them with our own eyes, we should have 
had the greatest difficulty in attributing to an educated English- 
man, still less to a Church dignitary, in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century. They are certainly a striking example of 
the survival of which we speak, of prejudice founded on inaccurate 
information. It will suffice here to mention that Bishop Thirlwall 
explained—for the benefit of English Protestants, hardly one of 
whom in a thousand is, he says, truly informed on the sub- 
ject—that the dogma of infallibility, among other things, 
makes every Catholic guilty of mortal sin who does not 
do his very best to dethrone our Queen and every heretical 
Sovereign ; convicts every Catholic Sovereign of mortal sin who 
is not actively engaged in exterminating the heretics within his 
dominions; and obliges all the faithful to believe that the proceed- 
ings of the Inquisition “ afford a perfect model for our imita- 
tion.” Such statements are sufficient as samples; and put 
forth, as they are, in all seriousness, and with repeated dis- 
claimers of any wish to exaggerate the truth by one hair’s 
breadth—nay, purporting rather to enlighten the ignorant and 
untheological Protestant—they should make all lovers of 
truth and fair-play hail with satisfaction such a book as the 
Catholic Dictionary which lies before us, giving as it does in the 
form best fitted for immediate reference, and in as readable and 
untechnical language as may be, the Roman Catholic Church’s 
account of its beliefs and practices, and thus rendering gro- 
tesque mis-statements without excuse. Whatever dangers we 
may anticipate from the spread of Catholicism—and we our- 
selves see no signs of its making progress in England—it is, at 
any rate, better that the mass of Englishmen should have 
means ready at hand of knowing what Catholicism is, and what 
dangers are real and what imaginary ; and should not rely upon 
traditions handed down from a time when party feeling ran so 
high as to make Catholic and Protestant each alike a fiend in 
human shape in the eyes of the other. 


Messrs. Addis and Arnold seem to us to have done their work 
very well, so far as the interest and readableness of the articles 
go, while the official character of the book,—its being guaranteed 
as orthodox by Cardinal Manning’s theological censors in the 
usual way,—ensures its representing accurately opinions and 
beliefs current among Roman Catholics. Many of the articles, 
indeed, may lay claim to something more than accuracy of 
statement and a pleasant style. There is evidence of literary 
power, of careful research, and of able and original thought 
in many of the longer essays. The article on Gallileo’s condem- 
nation, for example, is written with great ability, and in so fair 
and candid a spirit as to make out a fair case to any reader 
who peruses it, without a strong, adverse prepossession. And 
we may refer to the article on “ Liturgies ” as an instance of a 
clear and succinct statement, in as short space as possible, of 
much that must have cost the writer considerable labour alike 
in research and in arrangement of his materials. For quota- 
tion, however, we shall perhaps be well advised to select 
questions of Roman doctrine and practice which are of 
popular interest, and come frequently across the average 
reader. And taking Bishop Thirlwall as possibly representa- 
tive of a considerable class in his inaccurate statements, 
it may be instructive and interesting to some of our readers to 
read the account given in the “ Dictionary” of the true import 
of the Vatican decrees :— 

“Tn two important particulars, the last Council went beyond the 
principles accepted by the Gallicans. First, it defined that the Pope 
has not only ‘the office of inspection and direction,’ but also ‘the 
whole fullness of supreme power’ in discipline as well as faith, and 
that this power is ‘ordinary and immediate over all and each of the 
pastors and of the faithful.’ This is in no way meant to derogate 
from the rights of the bishops, or to make them mere delegates or vicars 
of the Pope. On the contrary, the Council teaches that they too have 
‘ordinary and immediate jurisdiction’ in their dioceses, that they 
have been ‘placed by the Holy Ghost,’ that they have ‘succeeded to 
the position of the Apostles,’ that they are ‘true pastors.’ It may 
be well to quote on this point two theologians, whom no one will sus- 
pect of watering down the Ultramontane doctrine. Speaking of the 
allegation that Ultramontanes ‘consider the episcopate as the Pope’s 
mere creation and vicegerent, just as e.g., the Roman Congregations 
are,’ Dr. Ward replies that ‘every Catholic would repudiate such a 
tenet as erroneous and even heretical.’ So again, Dr. Murray (author 
of the treatise De Ecclesia, &c.) writes :—‘Christ established not 
episcopal order merely, but episcopal jurisdiction. That is, he 
ordained that there should be for ever in the Church, besides the 
Universal pastor, pastors having particular flocks, with power to teach, 
legislate, inflict censures, &c. The Pope may, for a just cause, with- 
draw jurisdiction from a particular Bishop, but he cannot destroy the 
corpus episcoporum ..... . Suchisthetrue sense of the Vatican 


Decree, and plainly it is in perfect harmony with the exposition 
given above [in an earlier part of the article] of Christ’s words to St. 











Peter, ‘Feed my sheep,’ ‘ Feed my lambs.’. . .. . . Next, the Vatican 
Council teaches ‘that when the Roman Pontiff speaks ex cathedré, thatis, 
when he, using his office as pastor and doctor of all Christians, in virtue 
of his Apostolic office, defines a doctrine of faith and morals to be held 
by the whole Church, he, by the divine assistance promised to himin 
the blessed Peter, possesses that infallibility with which the Diving 
Redeemer was pleased to invest his Church in the definition of doctring 
on faith and morals,jand that, therefore, such definitions of the Roman 
Pontiff are irreformable in their own nature, and not because of the 
consent of the Church.’ (Pastor Alternus, cap. 4.) The Pope, in 
himself, is subject to error like other men; his infallibility comeg 
from the spirit of God, which on certain occasions protects him from 
error in faith and morals. He has no infallibility in merely historica] 
or scientific questions. Even in matters of faith and morals he hag 
no inspiration, and must use the same means of theological inquiry 
open to other men. He may err as a private doctor; nor is any 
immunity from error granted to books which he may write and pub. 
lish. Even when he speaks with Apostolic authority he may err. The 
Vatican Council only requires us to believe that God protects him 
from error in definitions on faith and morals when he imposes a belief 
on the universal Church.” 


It is well known that there is not absolute agreement among 
Roman Catholics as to the number of the occasions on which the 
Pope actually exercises, in their view, his prerogative of in- 
fallibility ; but to suppose, as Bishop Thirlwall did, that a gift 
which directs his official teaching should make his action in 
sanctioning the Inquisition a guarantee that the Inquisition 
offers a model for imitation, would lead Roman Catholics, by 
parity of reasoning, to consider that Signor Capocci’s “ Laudate 
Pueri,” which Pio Nono honoured with his special praise, 
sending his blessing to the composer, was a model for all music, 
Then, again, the Inquisition was a semi-political institution, and 
Roman Catholics hold that to confound the asserted infallibility 
of the Pope on abstract questions of faith and morals, with 
a supposed prerogative of inerrancy in his public and politica} 
actions, is a confusion of conceptions quite as distinct as 
they hold infallibility and impeccability to be, however diffi- 
cult it may be for the Protestant intelligence to distinguish 
them. 


Another question which will, we fancy, interest the general 
public, is the process whereby the Catholic calendar of 
saints gains its members,—the process of canonisation. The 
first step towards making a saint is that he should be 
proved to be “beatus.” This is termed beatification, and at 
the risk of making a rather long quotation we will give the 
Dictionary’s account of the process :— 


“The proof of eminent virtue is all that [the Church] demands, 
and as a compendious and conclusive test of this high order of virtue 
she requires the authentication of miracles wrought by or through 
the intercession of the person whose virtues are under debate...... 
The first step of the process is a formal inquiry instituted by the 
bishop of the diocese as to the fact of the reputation of the person 
whose beatification is demanded for virtue and miraculous power. 
This being accomplished, either the same bishop or a Roman official 
inquires into the fact of non-cultus,—that is, whether the bull of 
Urban VIII. [forbidding unauthorised cultus] has been hitherto 
scrupulously complied with. Thirdly, the acts or minutes resulting 
from these two inquiries are sent to Rome, to the secretary of the 
Congregation of Rites. Before this body the process is now opened 
at the request of the postulators or supporters of the beatification, 
The fifth step is the nomination of a promotor fidet (called in popular 
language the ‘ devil’s advocate’), whose duty it is to point out any 
flaws or weak points in the evidence adduced, and raise all kinds of 
objections. Sixthly, the Congregation examines, if the person were 
an author, all the works, printed or in manuscript, which were 
ascertained to be of his composition, and draws up a formal report 
on them. If this be favourable, the seventh stage is reached, that of 
the introduction of the Apostolic process ; for Rome, so to speak, now 
makes the cause its own, and gives a commission to the Congregation 
of Rites to try it, investigating not only the notoriety, but the reality 
and nature of the virtues and miracles ascribed to the beatificandus. 
This commission, without a special Papal dispensation, is never 
issued till at least ten years have passed since the first trans- 
mission of the acts to the secretary of the Congregation. The 
next step is the appointment by the Congregation, under what are 
called littere remissionales, of a delegation of three Bishops or other 
high functionaries, to deal with the case systematically, and examine 
witnesses in respect of the reputed virtues and miracles. The acts 
of this delegation, which are often extremely voluminous, are, as the 
ninth stage, sent to the Congregation, by which they are examined, 
and arguments heard, pro and contra, from the postulators and the 
promotor fidei. If the result is favourable to the beatificandus, & 
second and still more searching inquiry into the rea] and inmost 
nature of all that has been deposed respecting him is committed to 
a new delegation. This is the tenth stage. The process, being re- 
turned to the Congregation, is finally considered by them both as to its 
form andas to its substance, and the virtuesand miracles are separately 
the subject of debate in three successive assemblies or Congregations, 
at the last of which the Pope himself is present. After having sought to 
know the will of God by prayer, the Pope makes known his judgment 
to the secretary of the Congregation. A new general Congregation 18 
then held, at which it is considered whether the beatification may be 
proceeded with without further delay ; if the decision be favourable, 
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the Pope appoints a day for the ceremony, and orders a brief setting 
forth the Apostolic sentence to be prepared. The final stage of this 
jong process, the Beatification itself, takes place in the Vatican 
Church. It includes the public reading of the brief, the chanting of 
the Te Deum, the unveiling of the image or picture of the newly- 
peatified on the altar, the incensing of the image, the reading of the 
new collect, &c.” 

“Beatification ” is nine-tenths of the way to canonisation. Two 
more miracles proved—that is, of course, to the judgment of the 
Church—to have taken place at the intercession of the beatus 
after beatification, entitle him to canonisation. 

We regret, for the sake of the general character of the 
“Dictionary,” that the editors should have admitted the article 
on “ Plain Chant,” by Mr. Sole. It is written in a fanatical 
spirit of worship for Gregorian music, which is little short of 
ridiculous. To speak of a system of notation which the 
Church adopted because it was the only one known at the 
time—whether for a love song or for a sacred hymn—as 
though it had in it something inherently divine, sounds to any 
reasonable man utterly preposterous, and, at any rate, shows the 
whole thing to be a hobby of the writer’s, which he should not 
be permitted to indulge in, in a grave official work. Pugin once 
said that he looked upon a man who objected to a rood-screen 
as a worse enemy to true Christianity than the most rabid 
Exeter-Hall fanatic. But he would not have been, we suppose, 
allowed to write this in an account of “ rood-screens ” which he 
might have contributed to a cyclopedia. And similarly, Mr. 
Sole’s language about the Gregorian Chant, as though its use in 
the Church were due to special divine inspiration, should not be 
allowed in a grave and serious work. We have heard a story 
ofa Roman Catholic digvitary who, after listening with some 
impatience to an excellent but rather weak-minded devotee of 
Gregorian music, who wound up his indiscriminate praise of it by 
saying, “In fact, the plain chant isa work of God,” quietly assented 
to this final eulogy, saying “ Yes, it is ; and so is the braying of 
an ass.” And noble as are many of the old melodies, the un- 
wise and fanatical votaries of the chant tempt one to administer 
a similar rebuke. 

However, the authors are not directly responsible for this 
excrescence; and the general tone of the book is conspicuous 
by the absence of indulgence in such hobbies, and for 
its grave language and soberly-expressed and supported 
views on all that comes outside what the editors and censors 
treat as the actually fixed doctrine of Romanism. It has already 
reached a second edition, and we anticipate that a third will be 
called for before long. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@——_ 

Life and Labour in the Far, Far West.. By W. Henry Barneby. 
(Cassell and Co.)—This book is properly described by its author as 
“notes of a tour’ in the Western States, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
and the North-West Territory. It is certainly not a book in the 
literary sense of the term, and we are glad to learn that this is “the 
first, and probably the last venture” of the writer as an author. It 
is one of those books that are due to the kindness and blindness, real or 
pretended—in this case, as the chief mover was the author’s wife, we 
hope it was real—of friends. Considered purely as notes, and as a great 
and decidedly unwieldy guide-book, the book, however, is not without 
merit. We learn nothing new or even interesting till the writer is 
landed in Manitoba. There, and in the North-West, as a professed 
agriculturist, his judgment on the resources of the country are 
presumably of some value. He seems to have found the natural 
fertility of the soil quite up to its reputation ; but already reduced, by 
reckless and utterly unscientific raising of continuous wheat crops, to 
@ miserable condition. When he was in the country in 1883, the 
present depression in things was in full operation, and lands bought 
by speculators were already lying idle and unoccupied. Yet 
he appears to have thought that there is plenty of scope 
for the bond-fide settler, who is prepared to live on his 
land and treat it in a rational way. The success of a Mr. Harmer 
in Southern Manitoba was a good instance of what could be done by 
real work. He had come from Ontario in 1878, had spent £82 in 
hard cash in taking up 160 acres of homestead and the same number 
of pre-emption land, cultivating it for three years, and building a 
dwelling-house which would contain his wife and two or three 
children ; and had sold it in 1881 for 12,000 dollars, or £2,400. He 
had then reinvested 9,000 dollars in land, 4,000 in an “ improved ” 
160-acre farm, and the rest in 740 acres of grazing land; and his 
experience was that from the 160 acres of farm alone he cleared 
about £200 a year, or 25 per cent., not counting, of course, 





hardly growing at all, but which must grow again with the next 

recovery in general values. Perhaps even a more striking instance 

of what honest labour could do was that of this same Mr. Harmer’s 

brother-in-law, who had to borrow even the ten dollars with which to 

pay for the registration, on taking up a 160-acre homestead. He started 
with absolutely nothing. He worked off the loan and made thesubsequent 
payment of ten dollars by working as a hired labourer; he then set 
to work to break up the land and build the necessary “dwelling-house”’ 
by digging a hole in the ground, over which he raised a stick roof, 

thatched with straw; and here he lived during the six months’ winter, 
giving his labour, meantime, in exchange for his brother’s team-work 
in the previous summer. Before the completion of the three years 
(specified by Government as giving a title to the land), “he was able 
to raise the regulation framed house 18 ft. by 16 ft., and his property 
is now worth 3,000 dollars (£600).” This surely is a sufficiently 
inviting prospect for the English agricultural labourer in exchange 
for the dreary outlook of wages decreasing with decreasing strength, 
the “public” for pleasure, and the workhouse for a home in his old 
age. Mr. Barneby travelled a great deal on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and gives an interesting, though dull and badly written 
account of the mode of life of the navvies, and the extraordinary 
speed at which the line was being pushed on. He saw a double gang 
lay 6} miles in a single day—a record which had been previously 
beaten by a quarter of a mile, by a single gang. At that pace it 
should not be long before the whole of British North America is 
united by the completion of the line, a material assistance to the 
intending emigrant. To such, Mr. Barneby’s book may be safely 
recommended as a useful collection of facts, statistics, and carefully 
formed opinions. 


On the Desert. By Henry M. Field, D.D. (T. Nelson and Sons, 
New York.)—Even after Dean Stanley, the traveller who keeps his eyes 
open can pick up interesting facts and make a fresh story of the oft- 
told tale of Sinai and Palestine. Dr. Field has not the picturesque 
power of Dean Stanley, but he has a good deal of Yankee humour 
and insight ; and, with the exception of a few unfortunate chapters, 
which are nothing else but a windy and commonplace sermon @ propos 
of the Mosaic law, suggested by Sinai itself, has produced a novel 
and interesting book of travels. The best, because the newest part 
of it, is the description of the Convent of St. Catherine, and espe- 
cially of its inner life, in which Dr. Field and his companion shared 
for some time. The results of his experience are not favourable to 
the monastic life. ‘As tothe pretensions of superior sanctity, any 
such impression is quickly dispelled. It is enough to look in the 
faces of these men to see that they are, with scarce an exception, of 
alow stamp. They are very ignorant. I do not see bad faces, but 
they are common and coarse faces, with which one cannot associate 
avy idea of spirituality. One or two of the younger ones look as if 
they were balf-witted. These join the convent not from any religious 
impulse or inspiration, but as a security against want. ..... Nor is 
their life one of self-denial. Of course they submit to the prescribed 
fasts of the Church. They will not touch a particle of animal food, 
but they will drink to excess. We often see them the worse for 
liquor.” ‘But the grand charge is their utter indifference to the 
poor Bedaween, by whom they are surrounded. When Justinian 
founded this monastery, he endowed it with 200 slaves. The 
descendants of those slaves are here to-day, and so kindly and wisely 
have they been treated by their Christian masters, that they have all 
turned Moslem.’? When Dr. Field’s party got into Palestine itself, they 
had an encounter with the Bedouins, or Bedaween, as he rightly pre- 
fers to write them, which did not raise their opinion of Moslem 
morality—at least, as exhibited by the Arabs. Indeed, in Palestine 
they were in considerable danger of being treated as Professor Palmer 
and his companions were treated by the Bedaween in more troublous 
times. It is curious, however, to learn that the Bedaween have as 
great respect for a bond, signed and sealed, as Shylock or a convey- 
ancing counsel; and had anything really happened to Dr. Field and 
his party, the tribe to which their dragoman belonged would have 
been disgraced and bound to avenge them—a poor consolation in- 
deed, but still one which makes for safety. But a bond with one 
set of robbers is, after all, but a frail protection against a stronger 
set; and it is no slight condemnation of Turkish misrule that, alike 
in the Wilderness of Sin and on the road to Jericho, robbers should 
abound as much as they did in the days of Moses or of Christ. 


Princess Napravine. By “Ouida.” 3 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—“ Ouida’s”’ dramatis persone are of the types which must by this 
time have become sufficiently familiar to ber readers. There is a 
Russian prince, enormously wealthy, in comparison of whom Monte 
Christo himself was but a beggar ; there is a beauty who drives men 
to distraction, but is herself as calm and cold as an iceberg; and an 
ingénue, by way of contrast to her; with, of course, the usual com- 
pany of roués, heartless women of the world, peasants, priests, and 
so forth. The plot is simple. Prince Othmar loves the Princess 
Napraxine—it counts absolutely for nothing, in the world to which 





the growing value of the land, which, indeed, for the moment, is ] 


“‘Quida’s ’’ creatures belong, that the Princess is married. She dis- 
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misses him with contempt; and he revenges himself by marrying 
Yseulte, the ingénue, fresh from her convent. Prince Napraxine is 
killed in a duel with some one who speaks ill of his wife. Some 
mischievous person tells Yseulte that her husband has returned 
to his old allegiance; and a letter from the Princess, which 
by an intentional error is made to fall into her hands, con- 
firms the story. She commits suicide in such a way as not to 
reveal the secret of her death, this apparently being ‘“ Ounida’s” 
notion of the way in which a profoundly religious person would meet 
the difficulty. We need hardly say that this simple tale is told with 
great brilliancy, and in the most effective way; that scenery—the 
scenery of the Riviera—is described with the vigorous, graphic pen 
which “ Ouida’ knows how to wield ; that the personages are full of 
life, the dialogue full of point; in short, that the whole book is emi- 
nently readable ; though we should recommend anyone who wants to 
leave off with satisfaction to finish with the second volume. The 
morality is not more objectionable than usual. Vice is taken for 
granted, rather than introduced. Every man ia, or at least has been, 
a profligate ; no one loves, or will continue to love, his own wife; if a 
woman is pure, it is because she is cold, though there have been good 
women in past times, and possibly are still, in some out-of-the-way 
place,—a Breton chateau, for instance, which the nineteenth century 
has not changed. That is “ Ouida’s’’ idea of the world of men and 
women. The outside of things she touches, as usual, with the greatest 
skill. Here is a little sketch:—‘ The boat with the oranges had 
passed ahead towards the shore, its Venetian-red side was dripping 
in the trough of the waves, its old striped sail was swaying in the 
wind; there was a space of gold in the sun where the oranges were.” 


In the Light. Brief Memorials of Elizabeth Phebe Seeley. By 
her Sister. With a Preface, by the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, M.A. 
(Seeley and Co.)—This little memoir is published for the British 
Syrian Schools and Bible Mission. It was to this cause that 
Elizabeth Seeley devoted her life, in this service that she died. Her 
early years were spent in teaching. In 1872, when she was seven- 
and-twenty, she accepted the post of secretary to the mission of the 
British Syrian Schools ; and there she worked a little longer than 
ten years. It was a life of duty, brightened by a cheerful, hopeful 
spirit and by cultured tastes, not to speak of the prevailing motive 
which dominated all her thoughts. Such a life is well worth recording; 
but the story must be read at length to be appreciated. Criticism, 
however sympathetic, is out of place. We can only regret that the 
literary remains are so scanty. The “ Unspoken Sermons,” with 
their local illustrations, are especially good. 


Fasti Apostolicit. By W. H. Anderdon, 8.J. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—This book may be conveniently described by its second 
title, “A Chronological Survey of the Years between the Ascension 
of our Lord and the Martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul.” When the 
author supplements or gets beyond the Acts of the Apostles, he 
passes into a region that is non-historical. The fact of St. Peter’s 
residence in Rome has been questioned ; and all that can be said 
of the story of Simon Magus, of the bishops whom St. Peter ordained, 
of Aurea Petronilla, and of a number of other persons and events, is 
that they may be true. However this may be, Mr. Anderdon has 
collected and arranged all that is known or believed on these matters 
in a very convenient form. 


Heart Salvage by Sea and Land. By Mrs. Cooper Katharine 
Saunders. 3 vols. (Chatto and Windus.)—Of the stories in these 
volumes (three longer and three shorter ones) “The Silver Line ’’ is, 
we think, the best, because it is the simplest and most intelligible. 
It is a love-story, with the usual complications and coincidences, but 
it is told in a way that commends it tothe reader. In the other two 
larger efforts, “ By the Stone Ezel”’ and “ The Harpers of Min-y-don,” 
there is something which reminds one, not pleasantly, of what we 
must cal] the affectation of the title. In the former, particularly, 
the conduct of Bentinck, whose coldness on the first renewal of 
their acquaintance almost breaks his friend’s heart, is quite incom- 
prehensible, in spite of the explanation which he attempts to give of 
it afterwards. 


Queen Mab. By Lord James Douglas. (Richard Bentley and 
Son.)—This is in most respects a very common-place novel. The 
plot turns upon such worn-out incidents as the return from abroad to 
claim a family estate of a brother long believed to be dead, a hunting 
accident, two horse-races, a carriage accident, and a duel. Of 
delineation or unfolding of character there is none worth speaking 
of. Of didactic matter—be its absence to bo regretted or rejoiced at 
—there is none at all. The author’s grammar is far indeed from 
faultless. But in one respect the book deserves attention. Itisa 
picture by a lord of the life led by lords of fast and sporting tastes. 
Of such pictures by writers who get their knowledge second-hand, 
or make up for their want of knowledge by drawing on their 
imaginations, there are more than enough. But here we have a consider- 
able section of the aristocracy and the very richest class portrayed 





observing them. The result is not edifying. We find ourselves ing 
world of gambling, horse-racing, betting, card-sharping, “ heavy” 
drinking, and cruel and shameless profligacy. By comparison, the 
animal exuberance to be got out of a fox-hunt appears to be the most 
innocent and refined of the pleasures known to the characters of thig 
book. That there can be anything to live for except pleasure of some 
sort, nowhere appears to occur to any one of the characters. The man 
who is meant to be, and in most respects is, the most chivalrous and 
generous amongst them, when the heroine rejects him because she 
prefers an infamous and bankrupt earl, is not ashamed to threaten 
her thus :—“ Every scrap of paper he has out, every bill which bearg 
his name, I shall buy up. It will cost me a fortune to do so, but do 
it I surely will; and when I stand in the position of his sole creditor, 
we shall see whether he loves you or his fortune best.’? And when 
this same lover’s hopes are at last irretrievably ruined, he finds 
nothing more heroic to turn to than drink and play. “His mad 
gambling was a source of wonder even to the greatest plungers in 
Paris, and the heavy sums which he lost every night made people 
wonder how long even his vast resources would bear the strain,” 
The glimpse Lord James Douglas gives us of this aristocratic 
Elysium, into which, we suppose, thousands of young Englishmen 
would give half they possess to enter, suggests some serious reflec. 
tions. No doubt there always have been and always will be plenty 
of men, especially amongst the rich and idle, to devote themselves 
to lives like these. But is the evil spreading? Does this tainted 
section of the aristocracy bear a larger proportion to the whole than 
it used to do? There appears to be some weighty evidence 
that it does. If so, very serious consequences, both political and 
social, may be looked for. The House of Lords may find worse 
enemies amongst its own members than amongst those of the society 
just formed for abolishing it. We would, indeed, suggest to this 
society that they could scarcely promote their objects better than 
by arranging for the issue of a cheap edition of Lord James Douglas’s 
novel. 


Poems in Prose. By Ivan Tourguéneff. (Cupplin and Co., Boston, 
U.S.)—These “ poems in prose,” a title, the translator tells us in his 
preface, “‘ half suggested” by the author, are sometimes idylls, some- 
times satires, but almost always melancholy. The first is one of the 
former kind; the ‘“‘ Village” is a sketch of the outside of Russian 
life, and makes the figures which it contains stand out before one with 
curious vividness. To the satirical kind belongs “ An Oriental Legend,” 
which tells how Jaffair delivered an old man in the neighbourhood of 
Bagdad from two highwaymen who were about to rob him. The old 
man takes him into a garden and shows him a tree, from which hang 
three apples, “one, a middling-sized apple, oval, and milk-white; 
another, large, round, and bright-red ; the third, small, wrinkled, and 
yellow. .... . ‘ Young man!’ said the old man, ‘ pluck one of these 
apples, and know that if you pluck the white one and eat it, you 
will become wiser than all other men; if you pluck the red one 
and eat it, you will become as rich as the Rothschilds [an ana- 
cbhronism the boldness of which would not discredit Shakespeare]; 
but if you pluck the yellow one and eat it, you will win the favour of 
all old women.” Surely this is a somewhat cynical version of 
Solomon’s dream. There is despair rather than cynicism in his 
dialogue,—‘‘ The Labourer and the Man with the White Hand.’”’ The 
labourers do not think that he belongs to them, his hands are so white, 
and is only half persuaded when they find that they smell of iron 
from the chains which he has worn for six years. Even then the 
comment is,—‘‘How? You’ve been in prison? Who told you to 
rebel ?”’ ‘* Two Years Later’ shows us two labourers talking together. 
The “ white-handed man is to be hanged.” So the dialogue goes on, 
—“Has he gone on rebelling ?’—“ Yes, just as before !’’—“ Well! 
- +... I'll tell you what, brother Dimitry; don’t you suppose we 
could get a bit of the rope he’s hanged with? They say that such a 
bit of rope brings good luck to us here.’”’— That is true, brother 
Peter; we must try.”” That is the curious parable of Russian life. 
It is the white-handed men, the students and the like, who conspire 
and suffer, and the peasants value the ropes with which they are 
hanged as charms to bring good-luck. The last piece given, dated 
June, 1882 (very shortly, that is, before tlfe author’s death), is 
curious,—“ In these days of doubt, in these days of painful brooding 
over the fate of my country, you alone are my rod and my staff. 
O great, mighty, true, and free Russian language! If it were not 
for you, how could one keep from despairing at the sight of what is 
going onat home? But it is inconceivable that such a language 
should not belong to a great people.” 


The Red Cardinal. By Frances Elliot. 2 vols. (F. V. White and 
Co.)—This story somewhat reminds one of ‘‘ The Castle of Otranto,” 
only there the mysteries are explained, the book being really a bur- 
lesque, whereas here there is much that is left certainly unexplained, 
and, as we should suppose, inexplicable. The effect is not satis- 
factory. Mrs. Elliot does not even make our flesh creep. The attitude 
of mind described by Horace is rather what she brings about—in- 





by a writer who must be taken to have had excellent opportunities of 
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‘* Tt has steadily secured in- 
creasing popular and profes- 
sional favour as a pure and 
agreeable Table Water.’’— 
British Medical Journal, May 
31st, 1884, on the International 
Health Exhibition. 
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“ LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
ad IB E RT Y ” UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
ORIGINAL INVENTIONS IN _ LADIES, 


COSTUME AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
ART “LIBERTY” COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
F A B R I C Ss . | PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 
East India House, y 
New Patterns Post Free. | & Chethans House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


JAPANESE 
GE AT WOE Renee orca roe 


PAPERS. (0 HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 
A SEASONABLE GIFT BOOK. 


“SUMMER:” from the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau. 
With Index and Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. ’ 

“ We find a great deal in the hook that may be enjoved.......He is acted upon so 
directly by Emerson, and acts so directly upon Walt Whitman, that it is difficult 
to read him and not te instantly and constantly reminded of those two writers 
and of the minor satellites of the Concord system.’’—Suturday Review. 


EUPHORION: Studies of the Antique and the Medieval 
in the Renaissance. By VERNON LEE, Author of “‘ Ottilie,” &c. 2 vols. demy 
&vo, cloth extra, 21s. : 

“*Euphorion’ is the strongest and best work Vernon Lee has yet givenus, It 
is the fruit, as every page testifies, of singularly wide reading and independent 
thought, and the style combines with much picturesqueness a certain largeness of 
volume that reminds us more of our earlier writers than those of our own time,” 

—Contemporary Review. 

The AMAZON: an Art Novel. By Carl Vosmaer. With 
Preface by Professor GeorGE Esers, and Frontispiece by L. Alma Tadema, 
R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

“Tt is a delineation of inner life by the hand of a master. It belongs to the 
achool of Corinne, but is healthier and nobler, and in its thought and style fully 
equal to Madame de Stiicl’s famous work.”—Brilish Quarterly Review. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
From 15s per piece. 











Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, in- 
THROAT ducing cough, and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. In contact 


IRRIT ATION with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable 
confections becomes actively healing. Sold only in 


AND COUGH. boxes, 7}d; and tins, 1s 1}d, labelled “‘ JAMES EPPS 


and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, London.”’ 


TONGA 
Press and Circular, 


FOR 
“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
N E U R A L G | A the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 
” Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and 11s. 
e 7 Of all Chemists. So_e ConsianEES— 
ALLEN AND HANBURYS, Piovexu Court, Lomsarp Sr., Lonpor. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particalar, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 





** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 








THE ‘“‘MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 


Full particulars post free.—C, FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 












EWTON HALL, FETTER LANE, 
E.C.—POSITIVIST SOCIETY. ANNIVER- 
SARY of the DEATH of AUGUSTE COMTH. On 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Friday, September 5, at 5 p.m.,an Address will be LE GAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


given by Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON, on ‘‘ The 

Memory of Auguste vomte and his True Work.”’ In 

the evening, at 8 p.m., there will be a Social Meeting, 

with music. On Sunday, September 7, at 11.15 a.m., 

an Address will be given in French by M. EMILE 

— Vice-President of the Pusitivist Society in 
aris. 


ag Eo COLLECTOR, or any 
POSITION of TRUST.—A Gentleman, 36 years 
of age, SEEKS an APPOINTMENT as above. Has 

d many years’ experience as a traveller, and can 
produce highest testimonials and unexceptional 
references —Address, “‘ F, E. C.,’’ 71 Shardeloes Road, 
New Cross, 8.E. 


CHOOL PREMISES.—To LET, the 
extensive and specially planned premise;, Lindow 
Grove, Alderley Edge, near Manchester. A boys’ 
boarding school has been conducted there many 
years uninterruptedly ; accommodates sixty pupils.— | _ 





Freedom after 





Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 


one year from forfeiture through suicide. 


The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 


E. A. NEWTON, 
Actuary and Manager. 





Apply, DAVID WADDINGTON, Bolton. 





ECHNICAL COLLEGE, Finsbury. 
jie DEPARTMENT, for Students not under GROSVENOR 


Fourteen years of age.—The College Courses provide 
Technical Instruction for Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers, Technical Chemists, Builders, and Cabinet- 
makers, Fee for the Session, inclusive of laboratories 
and workshops, £9. 

Four Mitchell Scholarships, each of the annual 
value of £30, and tenable for two years, will be 
awarded (in accordance with the scheme) on the 
results of the Entrance Examination, which will take 
Place on Thursday, October 2nd, at 10 o’clock a.m. 

For further particulars, apply at the College, 
Tabernacle Row, or at the Office of the Institute, 
Gresham College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
ERAT v - 
POSITION. URE, READING and COM 

To PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS.—Miss LOUISA 
DREWRY hassome time disengaged for LECTURES, 
READINGS, and PRACTICE CLASSES. She is 
also ecpered to undertake EXAMINATIONS and 
INSPECTIONS. 


continues her COURSES of G R 1) S V E N O R 





Miss DREWRY 
LESSONS to TEACHERS, and reads with PRIVATE 
UPILS,—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


TERMS _.. 


GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 





ADVAN TAGES—Anple and continuous supply of Books. 


Large and varied selection of Musical Works. 
Newest French and German Books. 


—From SEVEN SHILLINGS upwards. 
For periods of THREE MONTHS and upwards. 





For particulars, apply to 


THE LIBRARIAN, 


GALLERY 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


LIBRARY, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 

Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &., 





PRESIDENT—His Grace the gight of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 


The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq, M.P 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 7th. 


ELSTED SCHOOL, ESSEX, 
Founded 1564. 

Head Master—Rev. D. S. INGRAM, M.A., Thirteenth 
Classic, 1862. 

Among the honours gained 1874-1884, have been 3 

Firsts, 18 Seconds, and 24 Thirds at ‘Oxford and 

gga besides admissions to Woolwich, Cooper’s 





Those of the present year include Scholarships at 
Corpus Christi ~ Hertford Colleges, and an Exhibi- 
bition at Wadha 

NEXT TERM. will COMMENCE on Septem- 
ber 18th, 


AMPSTEAD. — HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS. 
PrincipaAL—Mrs. CASE. 

The SESSION, 1884-85, BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 
September 24th. 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student 
of Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides 
a thorough education at a moderate cost. House 
girls received from the age of nine. NEXT TERM 
begins October 2nd. 


OURNEMOUTH— - PRIVATE 
TUITION for DELICATE BOYS. TWO 
VACANCIES in September.—Rev. E, R. PHELPS, 


Brinklea, Bournemouth. 
oe LL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 

e London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 

















W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 
EUENHEIM COLLEGE, 
HEIDELBERG. 


Head Master, Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First 
Class Classical Tripos, late Modern Language Master 
at Clifton College. Second Master, R. ALLPRESS, 
M.A., Trin. Coll., Oambridge; assisted by Seven 
Resident French and German Masters. 

BOYS PREPARED for Sandhurst and Woolwich, 
for Public Schools and Universities, or for Com- 
mercial Life. Large football and cricket ground. 
Fives court. English diet. German spoken. Refer- 
ences to Dean of Westminster, President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, or to parents of boys in the School. 
Junior School for Boys under ten. Indian references. 


gore ay SCHOOL, _ near 

Leicester.—The Misses FRANKLIN receive 
BOYS between the Ages of Seven and Fourteen, to 
PREPARE for the Public Schools. They are assisted 
by experienced Resident and Visiting Masters, The 
Classics are taught by a Graduate in Honours of 
Oxford, and careful instruction is given in Elementary 
Science. Reference is kindly permitted to the Right 
Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and the Right Hon. Sir 
John Mellor. School REOPENS for the WINTER 
TERM on THURSDAY, September 18th. 


T. MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
Warden—Rev. STEPHEN HAWTREY, M.A. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 and 
£20 per annum will be COMPETED for on 
September 16th. One limited to boys under 14, 
or particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, St. 
Mark’s School, Windsor, 











. TUKE, Esq., Bancroft, Hitchin. 





av Gees COLLEGE, 
ONDON. 

FACULTY of SCIENCE, including the Depart- 
ments of ENGINEERING and CHEMICAL and 
MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY. 

The SESSION will OPEN on October 2nd. 

For detailed Prospectuses of the Cour-es of Instruc- 
tion, Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c., apply to the 
COLLEGE, Gower Street, W.C. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., 
Secretary. 


OWENS COLLEGE (VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY MANCHESTER). 


SES-ION 1884-5. 

I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 

II. DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGI- 
NEERING. 

Candidates for Admission in these Departments must 
not be under fourteen years of age, and those under 
sixteen will be required to pass an Entrance Examina- 
tion in English, a Elementary Latin, to 
be held on OCTOBER 3rd. 

III. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINEandSURGERY 
and of DENTAL SURGERY. 

Students are required, before entering, to have 
passed either the Entrance Examination in Arts, or 
the Preliminary Examination in the Victoria Univer- 
sity, or some other of the Preliminary Examinations 
by the General Medical Council. 

» IV. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN (223 Brunswick 
treet). 


The SESSION in Departments I., II., and IV. will 
commence on the 7th, and in III., on the Ist OCTOBER. 

V. EVENING CLASSES 

The SESSION willcommence on the 13th OCTOBER. 
New Students will be admitted on the 8th, 9th, and 
10th October, between 6.30 and 9 p.m. 

ENTRANCEEXHIbITIONS and SCHOLARSHIPS 
are offered to be competed for by Male Students in 
Classics, Greek Testament, Mathematics, Mnglish, 
and History; and also a DAUNTESEY MEDICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £100. FOUR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the value of £20 per annuum, tenable for 
three years, in the Department for Wome n, have also 
been founded, of which two are open to general 
competition, and two may be competed for only by 
Pupils in the Manchester High School for Girls. 

Prospectuses of the several Depariments may be 
obtained at Mr. CORNISH’S, Piccadilly, Manchester, 
and they will be forwarded from the Col! ege on 


application. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


ST, GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 

MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde Park Corner, W.— 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on WEDNES- 
DAY, Cctober 1st, with an Introductery Address by 
Dr. CHAMPNEYS, at 4 pm. A Prospectus of the 
School and further information may be obtained by 
personal application between 1 and3 p.m., or by letter 
addressed to the Dean at the Hospital. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, N.W 
wa REOPENS on THURSDAY, September 





For prospectus and all = apply to the 
Head Master, Dr. WE YMOUTH 


HANONRY SCHOOL, 
OLD ABERDEEN. 


Director—Rev. ALEX. ANDERSON, LL.D. 


A Select BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, with 
liberal education, especially adapted either for Pro- 
fessional or Commercial Life. Attached are extensive 
playgrounds, tennis-court, &c. 

Particulars of successes of Old Pupils in competi- 
tions for Civil Services, Royal Engineers, &c., can be 
supplied. 

Session 1884-85 will commence on September Ist. 

Prospectus and all information may be had on 
application to 

JOHN CLARKE, M.A., Head Master. _ 


DGBASTON KINDE RGARTEN 
and PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Miss BISHOP is prepared to RECEIVE STUDENTS 

in connection with the above to train as Teachers for 

Children under nine years of age. The SESSION, 

1884.85, BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th. For farther 

particulars, apply by letter to Miss BISHOP, 109 
Hagley Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


DUCATION. —SWITZE =RLAND.— 

First class School _ LAUSANNE, recommended 
by Lewis Fry, M.P., J. H. Tuke, E-q. Young Ladies 
wishing to study French, Music, &c., can be 
RECEIVED for a few months or longer. Home 
comforts, Mdile. Hotfherr leaves for Lausanne ou 
September 18th.—Apply, Mdlle. HOFFHERR, J. H. 














ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE, 
ghd am INSTITUTION, Hahibition Road, S.W. 
stablished to — le CED TE 
INSTRUCTION for— CHNICAL 

1. Technical Teachers, 

2. Mechanical, Civil, 
—_— anon. P 

rincipals, Superintendents, and M: 
ey yd Works. ‘ eens. 
Fee for the complete Course of Instruction, from 
January till July, 1885, £20. 

The following Scholarships, tenable for two or 
three years, will be awarded on the results of the 
Entrance Examination in December, 1884 :— 

1, The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 a year 
with free education. 4 

2. The Royal ye Scholarship of £50 a year. 

3. Two Mitchell Scholarships of £30 a year, one 
with and one without free education. 

The Siemens Scholarship, of about £50 a year, will 
be competed for in October, 1885. 

For further particulars, apply at the Central Insti- 
tution, or at Gresham College, E.C. 


Under the Management = . — of Officers and 


IMBLEDON COLLEGE. 


Heap Master, the Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A, 
Assisted by an experienced and very efficient 
Staff of Masters. 

Thorough preparation for the Universities and Pro- 
fessional Life generally, also for the Naval as well as 
Military and other Competitive Examinations. 

At the last Examination for Woolwich, four educated 
at this School were successful in taking the 18th, 22nd, 
25th, and 46th places, three of them not having com. 
pleted their seventeenth year. 

Swimming bath, gymnasium, cricket, lawn-tennis, 


Electrical, Chemical, and 








&e. 
For further particulars, apply to the Head Master. 


OIRA COLLEGE, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
HIGH-CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
The house is spacious and stands in its own grounds. 


_ Prospectuses on application. 
the SIXTH’S 


ING EDWARD 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 

WANTED, in September, in the Boys’ Grammar 
School, Aston, Birmingham, an ASSISTANT- 
MASTER, with a Science Degree of one of the 
Universities of England. 

Subjects :—Chiefly Elementary Mathematics and 
Science. 

Salary :—£150 the first year. If the duties are 
sat‘sfactorily performed, the salary will be £175 the 
second year, and £200 per annum afterwards. No 
residence. 

Forms of Application and further vertienen may 
be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, 
King Edward's School, New Street, Bannon wring 

Birmingham, August 25th, 1884. 


ANCASTER SCHOOL REOPENS 
on SEPTEMBER 20th. Among its advantages 
area Laboratory, Workshop, Swimming-bath, Gymna- 
sium, Sanatorium, and Playing-field. The School 
stands on a hill commanding views of Morecombe 
Bay and the Lake Mountains. The Lancaster water 
is said to be the purest in England. Board and 
tuition, 55 guineas a year. There are Scholarships 
from the School to the’ Universities, particulars 4 
which may be obtained from Rev. W. E. PRYK 
M.A., Head Master. 


i EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, Limited. 

HEAD Misrress—Miss F. M. A. GADESDEN, 
Graduate in Honours (Girton College), Cambridge. 
School House—19 the PARADE, Leamington. 
The TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 23kp. 
Prospectus, with terms of fees and full particulars, 
may be obtained, on application, of the HEAD 

MISTRESS. 
RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, 
TOTTENHAM. 
Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
In Lower School boys can be prepared for Public 
Schools; in Upper for any Pass or Class Examinations 
or Business. Splendid Buildings and Grounds. 


~AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School for 
Girls,OF FERSto ELDER GIRLS aCOMFORTABLE 
HOME, with great Advantages for the Study of 
Modern Languages, Music, ana Painting.—Bois Cerf, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 
S* PAUL’S SCHOOL.—GRADUATE 
(Married) can take TWO or THREE BOYS 
attending the above school into his house, with 
supervision of work; quiet, musical. — ‘‘ M.A.,’ 
— Terry, Stoneman and Co., 6 Hatton Garden, 
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FOR THE 


ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, 


" inguishing character of th 

The distingntions ia that they are AUTOTYPE 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Madie’s Library). 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 


we absolutely faithful copies S 


cheap and 
ooeinals, which may themselves be o 
very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore es ially adapted for all 
gitustions in which the moderation of 
ir cost is an important element, and 
jally for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to kee 
the eyes either of children or of adults, 


the most perfect re resentations of FAC- 


natural or of ideal auty.”’—Times, 


September 4th, 1879, 


Aw ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, “‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,” with 


REPRODUCTIONS OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 


bef “ MUSEO DEL PRADO,” MADRID 
Ore “ HERMITAGE,” ST. PETERSBURG. 


Oopres OF REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, LAWRENCE, 


VISIT THE “It is for their revelation of the un- 
FINE ART GALLERY, stetsst siecio,"ts mbotiod in’ the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 


noblest art should be grateful to the 
eae process."—Portfolio, April, 


si. 
“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 


From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


From the Luxembourg, ‘‘ The Salon,” Royal Academy, &c. 

: the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
——- in England.”—Times, April 17th, 


Grand ae of the Paintings in these Collections. 
SIMILES OF TURNER'S “ LIBER STUDIORUM ;” 


And rare Works from the Print-room, British Museum. 


Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pages, price Sixpence, free por post. 





“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES. 

jentifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Froakest Sights by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 
OOCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions fer the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. 

ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
THE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company, 
OHAIRMAN ... .» HaRviE M. Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 


OR AT THE 
‘Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... eee ++. £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... aa ne os a 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceed ne se «so 
Other Funds exceed ... is a s+» _ 1,000, 
Tota, InvEsTED Funps Upwarps or TWO 
MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Jncome exceeds ... £1,065,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Gornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
Ange Large Bonuses, Immediate Settlement 
of Claims, 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 

1 ——— s . a Light: 
insurances against Loss by Fire an ightni 
effected in all parts of the World. ” 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ity. 
WILLIAM C. EATON ALD. } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIiFFBECK BAN K— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Ourrent Accounts opened according to the usnal prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£50. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
a ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... poe «. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund oa <a Bae x 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 


lonies, 
Lotta the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
ion. 




















or collectio 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
Which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


SPECIALITIES 


TAILOR-MADE 
COSTUMES, 


IN 


HABITS, 


ELLIWQN G 
CLOAKS. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 


PEAR S’ SOA P. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


T RA V 











Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 
the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRIN 'S.’ 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
The Finest Meat-Flavouring Ingredient. 
Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 








BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





PILLS. | (LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 

REAT REMEDY , Established a i. nm 
7 Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, pre- 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and | from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their | Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
use,and are certain to prevent the disease attacking | forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair, d 
any vital part. by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 


BLAIR'S, GOUT 











old by-all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


is desirable to keep beauty of form before - 
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HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1884, price 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

AGnostic Metapuysics. By Frederic Harrison. 

SToRM-CLOUDS IN THE HIGHLANDS. By J. A. Cameron. 

CHATTER versus WORK IN PARLIAMENT. By the Rev. 
J. Guinness Rogers. 

Tue DAWN OF THE New Iraty. By the Marchese 
Nobili-Vitelleschi (Member of the Senate). 
Tue DARWINIAN THEORY OF INstTINCT. By G. J. 
Romanes. : 
THe OPPORTUNITY OF THE PEERS. By Lord Lyming- 
ton, 

A Democrat’s DEFENCE OF THE HovsE OF Lorps. 
By Maltman Barry. 

LEpRosY, PRESENT AND Past: THE Past. By Agnes 
Lambert. 

Enciisu Supremacy IN THE East. By F. Bulkeley 
Johnson. 

IMPERIAL FEDERATION—ITS ImPossIBILITY. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Norton. 

London: Kraan Pavt, TRENCH, and Co. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
SEPTEMBER. Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
An AnTIDOTE TO AqiTaTION. By Lord Randolph 8. 
Churchill, M.P. 
MopeErn Mysticism. By W.S. Lilly. 
Sport AND TRAVEL IN Norway. By C. N. Jackson. 
THE QUESTION OF THE HouR :— 
1. PEOPLE AND PEERS. By H. Labouchere, M.P. 
2, PEOPLE, PARLIAMENT, AND Peers. By Arthur 
Arnold, M.P. 
Diana OF THE Crossways.—Chaps, VIII.-XI. By 
George Meredith. 
ConcErNING CuiL1. By Lord Cochrane. 
Ruopes: A Porm. By Ernest Myers. 
Lonpon Water Suppty. By C. Norman Bazalgette. 
Two COLONIAL QUESTIONS :— 
1, THE GeRMANS IN SouTH Arrica. By William 
Gresswell. 
» Wut ENGLAND HAS DONE FOR THE ZULUS. By 
Frederic Mackarness. 
Mr. Irvine's Work, By Edward R. Russell. 
HoME AND ForREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN AND HAtt, Limrrer, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
SEPTEMBER. 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS, 

DEMOCRACY AND THE Housr oF Lorps. By the Earl 
of Dunraven, 

THE LipERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
1I.—The Conservati:m of the Eighteenth Century. 
By W. J. Courthope. 

Sir BarTLE FRERE IN Srnp. By Major-Gen. Sir F. 
J. Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.8.1, 

THE BurNING OF BristoL. A Reminiscence of the 
First Reform Bill. By G. Lathom Browne. 

"PERSONAL SACRIFICES’? AND THE CONSERVATIVE 
Cause. By A. M. Brookfield. 

PROTECTION, FROM THE WORKMAN'S POINT OF VIEW. 
By W. J. Harris, M.P. 

A Woman’s Work. By Lord Brabazon. 

THE YOuNGER Pitt As AN OraTOR. By C. F. Keary. 

Tue Ricgurs or LAYMEN IN THE CHURCH. By Rey. 
Henry Hayman, D.D. 

In THE Forest OF ARDEN, By Alfred Austin. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s post free. 
aH Pee OS Tt Ook, 
Edited by SAMUEL COX, D.D. 
CONTENTS. 

EzeEx1eL: AN IDEAL Biograpuy. By Very Rev. E, H. 
Plumptre, D.D. 

AxpsaLom. By the Editor. 

—— SacriFices. By Rev. George Matheson, 


Tur Two PROMISES GIVEN TO ABRAHAM. By Rey. 
John Forbes, D.D., LL.D. 

Fairn as A GRAIN OF MustarD SEFD. By Almoni 
Peloni. 

— NoT Mere Assent. By Rev. Robert Whyte, 


THE Srprvacint Apprtions To THE HEBREW TEXT. 
By Rev. William J. Deane, M.A. 
Note on Psatm xxxv, 13. By Rev. A. S. Aglen, 


M.A. 
Nore on Romans vi. 39. By Rev. J. Macrae 
Simcock, M.A. 


New Volume.—Just published, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
THE EXPOSITOR. Vol. VII Second Series. 
January to June, 1884. 





London : HoppER AND STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
for SEPTEMBER. 
[Double Number—With Supplement. ] 
1, INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION. 
2. MoperN LaneuaGe TEACHING AND MODERN 
LANGUAGE TrACHERS. By F. Storr. 

3. FRIENDS AND Fors oF Eton. 

4, TRAINING OF THE ImaGiInaTION. By James 
Rhoades. 

MorE AaBpouT THE SKINNER-STREET TRAINING 
CoLtLece. By Mrs. Scott. 

ELEMENTARY Latin Books. By G. E. Hallam. 

Science TEACHING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS :— 
IX. Girls’ High Schools. 

THe ACADEMY PUFF. 

Pians OF EDUCATION AS AFFECTED BY RELIGION 
AND BY SCIENCE. By Mary Boole. 

10. GraMMAR AND ENGLISH Grammars, Part II. By 

James Spence. 

11. THE CrassicaL ConTRovERSY—A LESSON FROM 
BERLIN. 

Mr. CuHIcHESTER’s Conscience, Part III. By 
Mary Elizabeth Christie. 

13, OccasionaL Notes; Reviews; Prize Com- 

PETITION, &. 
Price 6d; per post, 73d. 
Offices: 86 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, 1884. No. DCCCXXVII. 
Price 2s 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
Tur Waters oF HercuLes.—Part II. 
TuHREF Youne NOvELIsTs. 
Tue PEOPLE AND THE ARMY, 
M. Mayor. By J. P.M. 
THe Wortp’s O1L-SurPpLy IN THE NINETEENTH 
CEentTurRY. 
Fippiers THREE. 
Tue Maup1 OF Mip-LOTHIAN—1880 AnD 1884, 
HvrRAH FOR THE Lonps! 


Wiiuram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 15. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, 
ConTENTS. 

Tue CurATE OF CHURNSIDE, [Illustrated by W. 8S. 
Stacey. 

Tue BOHEMIAN FOREST. 

DYNAMITE. 

Our First GLActER EXPEDITION, 

THE DECEITFUL VICAR. 

Tue TALK oF THE Tows. ByJames Payn. Chap. 10. 
Two Poets.—Chap. 11. The Love-Lock.—Chap., 12. 
A Delicate Task.—Chap. 13. The Profession of 
Faith. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 

London: Smit, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Vol. 1, in royal 8vo, pp. 584, price 10a, half-bound 


{HARTULARIES of ST. MARY’S 

ABBEY, DUBLIN, &c., preserved in the 

Bodleian Library and British Museum. Edited 
by Joun Tuomas Givbert, Esq., F.S.A., M.R.LA, 


These Chartularies, published for the first time, are 
the only documents of that description known to 
exist of the ancient establishments of the Cistercian 
Order in Ireland; two being of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Dublin, and one of the House at Dunbrody, Wexford. 
One Chartulary is in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
together with that of Dunbrody ; the second is in the 
British Museum. 


London : LonaMANs AND Co, and TRUBNER AND Co. 
Oxford: ParkER anp Co. Cambridge: MACMILLAN 
and Co. Edinburgh: A. ann C. Brack and Douglas 
AND Fouts. Dublin: A, THom AnD Co. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


SHMAEL. The New Novel. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ ‘* Phantom 
Fortune,” &c.—London: J. and R. MaxweEtu. 


os the Public Opinion of the People 

of India on Reform of the Indian Civil Service, 
Railway Extension in India, Government from the 
Hills, the Russian Advance in Central Asia, and other 
topics, see the current VOICE OF INDIA.—London 
Agency, 14 Cockspur Street. Fortnightly, 1s; yearly, 
203 (post paid). Send for specimen copy. 
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b ga tog ANNUAL RENT 
reg CUABGE to be granted by the GREAT 
AY COMPANY, and paid Half. 
t' 


yearly, under the provisions of an Act of 
ear, entitled ‘“‘An Act to Authorise the Gren 
estern Railway Company to acquire the Pier and. 
Railway Undertaking of the Bristol and Portishead 
Pier and Railway Company, and for other purposes,” 
TENDERS are INVITED for sums of not less than 
£10 per annum, or more than £10,000 per annum of 
the above, and the purchaser will be entitled to th 
“<< Hy as from July 1st last. ° 
ach tender must state the annual amou 
posed to be taken, the amount or the number prea 
purchase offered, and the full names, addresses and 
description of the proposed purchaser. : 
Tenders addressed to the undersigned, at the office 
of the Secretary of the Great Western Railway om- 
pany at Paddington, and mark-d on the outside 
‘Tenders for Rent Charge,’”’ must be delivered not 
later than 11 a.m. on Thursday, September 25th prox 
Letters of allotment in respect of the whole or such 
portion of each tender as may be accepted, will be 
issued within one week after the date fixed for the 
receipt of the tenders, and the purchase-money will 
be required to be paid on or before October 16th, 1884 
The highest or any tender will not necessarily be 


accepted. 
J. F. R. DANIEL, 
Sec. B. & P. P. & RB. Co, 
August 25th, 1884. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs. 

toorder. Price List forwarded on application to Miss. 
PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, with the beautiful Coast and Inland 
Scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental 
grounds. Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Table 
d’héte at separate Tables from 6 to 8 p.m. La 
Sea-water Swimming Bath; also Private Baths,— 
Address, MANAGER. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference te French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO0., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


PARKLING MORELLA, 
the new high-class SUBSTITUTE for WINE, 
absolutely void of alcohol, from the pure juice of the 
famous Kentish Morel Cherry; sold in Champagne 
pints at 21s per double dozen. Remittance with 
order; no booking. Not less than two dozen de- 
livered in London, or to any British Railwa 
Station. Sample pint bottle by post for 1s 6d, 
Special terms for philanthropic objects, bazaars, fétes, 
. The Trade supplied.—Apply to THOS. GRANT 
and SONS, Maidstone. Producers also of the popular 
Tonic Liqueurs, ‘‘ Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy,” 
“Grant’s Orange Cognac,’ and “Grant’s Ginger 
Cognac,”’ the best of all remedies for disorders of the 
stomach. A bottle by post, as sample, for 4s 10d, 
ee to our London Office, 22 Walbrook, London, 

















RCHAM OLOGICAL WORK in 
FE ROME.—See the BUILDER of this week (4d; 
by post, 44d; annual subscription, 193s); also Illus- 
trations of Competition Design for War Offices; 
Sketches in Suffolk; Metropolitan Board of Works 
and London Theatres - Bury Si. Edmunds—W arming 
and Ventilation of Schools in France—The Ancient 
Aqueduct at Samos—The Cambrian Archeological 
Institute, &e.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


BRAND & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 








OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
d 


an 





| adele MEATS. Also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





—— SOUP, and JELJ.Y, and other 





PECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Caleutta Exhibition, 1884, 











FRY’S -yRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
** Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 

—W. W. Sroppart, Analyst for Bristol. 

| EYLON CHOCOLATE. 
COCOA) Prepared from Cocoa only recently 


|cultivated in the Island, and refined 
sugar, flavoured with Vanilla. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 





In Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, and 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and invigora- 


tng to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876 ; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 

Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1833. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.’’ 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

** Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”’—J uRORS’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


Me CURES by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—“‘I have prescribed 
the Wafers for upwards of thirty years, and can 
speak highly of their soothing effects upon all the 
respiratory organs, giving almost instant relief. A 
gentleman farmer residing near Liverpool, states 
‘they have saved my life! I am never without 
them.’” — Signed Epwarp Micke, A.P.S., 48 
Stanley Road, Liverpool. Asthma, consumption, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, 
pains in the chest, and rheumatism, are instantly and 
rapidly relieved and cured by the Wafers, which taste 
pleasantly. Sold at 1s 14d and 2s $d, 4s 64, and lls 
per box, by all Druggists 
E OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Coveus, InrLtvEeNzA.—The soothing 
properties of these medicameuts render them well 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. In common colds and influerza the Pills, 
taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the 
chest and throat, are exceedingly efcacions. When 
influenza is epidemic, this treatment is the easiest, 
safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, 
remove all obstacles to its free circulation through 








the lungs, relieve the over-gorged air tubes, and 


render respiration free, without reducing the 
strength, irritating the nerves, or depressing the 
spirits ; such are the ready means of escaping from 
suffering when afflicted with coldz, coughs, bronchitis, 
and other chest complaints, by which the health of 
so many is seriously and permauently injured in most 
countries. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE; BY POST, EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 

«“ C(AWEET PEAS.” Engraved by E. Scutapitz, from a Picture 
1, S by G. LESLIE, R.A. (Frontispiece.) 
9, PPHE TOUR of COVENT GARDEN. By Austin Dopson. 
; T With Illustrations. 
3, THE WOMEN of CHAUCER. By Rev. Atrrep AINGER. 
4 T With Illustrations. 
4, (NRICKET. By AnpREwW Lana. With Illustrations. 


5 | en : A VILLAGE STORY. By Mary E. Huttan. 

6. ca in 1884. By J. P. Manarry. 

7, P AUTUMN NIGHT in ORKNEY. By D. W. R. 

8 “= ARMOURER’S ’PRENTICES. Chaps. 21, 22, By C. M. 


YonaceE, 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 
Cloth cases for binding Vol. I. Price 1s 6d, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


’ 
MACMILLAN S MAGAZINE, No. 299. 
For SEPTEMBER. Price ls, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Tae NortaumBrIAN BorpvEer, By | Tue Decay or GeEnivs. 
Rey. Canon Creighton. A GENEALOGICAL SEARCH. 
Wirxrs AND LorD SANDWICH: A | MitrcHEetnurst Prace, By the Author 
DIALOGUE. of ‘For Percival.” Chaps, 14-17, 
Et Pracio : A Mexican Story. } REVIEW OF THE MONTH, 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THE MARQUIS OF LORNE'S NEW BOOK. 


With numerous fine Engravings by E. WHYMPER, from Sketches by the 
MARQUIS of LORNE, SYDNEY HALL, and others, forming a 
Handsome Volume for the drawing-room table. Imperial] 8vo, 8s, 
extra cloth boards, gilt edges; or 25s, bound in morocco, 
elegant. 


CANADIAN PICTURES.  panrana Bencu. 


The new volume of the popular “Pen and Pencil” Series of Illustrated Books, 
The Marquis of Lorne has had most exceptional opportunities for observing all 
parts of Canada, and his book will be found to convey a very large amount of 
information about the Dominion. Special reference is made to Emigration, 
Agriculture, the Pacific Railway, and the varied natural beauties and resources 





of Canada, 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, and 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
32 to 31 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER.’ 


Now ready, ZOOLOGY, Vol. IX. (Part XXII. Report on the FORAMINIFERA, 
by Henry Bowman Brapy, F.R.S., F.L.S.) ‘Text and Plates. 2 vols. royal 
4to, price 633, cloth, 


EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 
) of H.M.S.‘CHALLENGER’ during the years 1875-1876, under the com- 
mand of Captain G.S. Nares, R.N., F.R.S., and Captain F. T. Thomson, R.N. 
Prepared under the superintendence of the late Sir C. W. THomson, F.R.S,, and 
low of Joun Murray, F.R.S.E., one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 
Printed for H.M. Stationery Office: published by Order of H.M. Government ; 
Sold by Lonemans and Co., JoHN Murray, MACMILLAN and Co., SimpKin and 
Co., TrusNER and Co., E. STaNForD, J. D. Porter, and KEGAN Pavut and Co., 
London ; A. and C. Brack, and Dova@tas and Fouts, Edinburgh ; and by A. Toom 
and Co., and Hopaes, Fiaars, and Co., Dublin. 


T= VIOLINIST of the QUARTIER LATIN. 
By G CURZON. 





3 vols, 
Sampson Low and Co., 188 Fleet Street. At all Libraries. 





A NEW GIFT BOOK. 


The English LMlustrated 
fMagasine. 
1884. 





A Handsome Volume, consisting of 792 closely printed 
pages, and containing 428 Woodcut Illustrations of various 
sizes, bound in Extra Cloth, coloured edges, price 7s 6d. 








Among the chief Contents of the Volume will be found: 
—An Unsentimental Journey Through Cornwall. By the 
AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ 
with Illustrations by CC. NAPIER HEMY.—The 
Armourer’s Prentices, a Novel, complete by CHAR- 
LOTTE M. YONGE.—Shakespeare in the Middle Temple. 
—The Women of Chaucer. By Rev. ALFRED AINGER. 
—Maithew Arnold: a Biographical Sketch. By HENRY 
JAMES, — Julia. By WALTER BESANT. — Two 
Fables of sop, with Illustrations by R. CALDECOTT. 
—Sir Joshua Reynolds.—Rossetti’s Influence in Art. By J. 
COMYNS CARR.—Paul Vargas. By HUGH CON- 
WAY—A Herald of Spring. By WALTER CRANE, 
with Iilustrations—Old Whitehall—Changes at Charing 
Cross.—Covent Garden. By AUSTIN DOBSON.—Der 
Tod als Freund, with an Illustration by GEORGE DU 
MAURIER.—The Emperor and His Marshal.—How 1 
Became a War Correspondent.—Doughtown Serip. By 
ARCHIBALD FORBES.—A Woman's Keepsake. By 
EDMUND GOSSE, with Tilustrations by ALFRED 
PARSONS.—Rivers and River Gorges. By ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE. —Interlopers at the Knap. By THOMAS 
HARDY.—Oysters and the Oyster (Question. By Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY, P.R.S.—The Author of “ Beltraffio.” By 
HENRY JAMES.—Cricket. By ANDREW LANG.— 
“Sweet Peas.” After a Picture by G. LESLIE, R.A— 
Greece in 1884. By Professor J. P. MAHAFFY.—In 
the Fens. With Illustrations bj ROBERT MACBETH, 
A.R.A.—Dartmoor. By FREDERICK POLLOCK.— 
The Post-Ofice. With Illustrations by HARRY FURNISS. 
—The Little Schoolmaster Mark. By J. H. SHORT- 
HOUSE.—Dogs. By R. L. STEVENSON, with Illus- 
trations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT.—Two Poems by 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. — * Shy.” 
After a Picture by L, ALMA TADEMA, R.A—Bath. 
By H. D. TRAILL, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S|Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH on the House of Lords; yy 


LIST. 





Ready this day, at all Newsagents, price ls. 


TEMPLE BA R, 


for SEPTEMBER. 












CLARK RUSSELL on Sea Stories; Mr. HAWEIS’S Personal Sketch of the 
Late Duke of Wellington ; The BISHOP of CARLISLE on Apparitions, &e,, 
in The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for SEPTEMBER. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


ConTENTS. THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


1, A Perttovs SECRET. By Charles Reade, 
Chaps. 1-4. 
2, RALPH BERNAL OSBORNE. 
. PHASES OF THE Day. 
4. How I cor rip OF My MorTHER-IN-Law. 
5, PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES READE, 
EXTENDING OVER TWENTY YEARS.—Part IT. 
6. Toe Rep Manor.—Part IT. 
7. PIcTURES FROM AN ISLAND. 
8. Lire In St. PETERSBURG, 
9. A Bazaar In Paris. 
10. Perit. By Jessie Fothergill. (Continued.) 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
By the AUTHOR of “The LIFE of the FIELDS,” &c. 
The DEWY MORN. By Richard 


Jerresiss, Author of “ Red Deer,”’ “* The Game- 
keeper at Home,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The CONFLICT with the LORDS. By Gotpwin Smirn. 
The PURGATORIO of DANTE. By the DEAN or WELLS. 
SEA STORIES. By W. Crark Rossett. 
HOUSE-BOARDERS and DAY-BOYS. By H. Ler Warner. 
JACOB’S ANSWER to ESAU’S CRY. By the Rev. Brooxe Lampert, 
SOME EARLY WRITINGS of SHELLEY. By Professor DowpEn, 
SCIENCE and RELIGION. By Wittiam Barry, D.D. 
The LATE DUKE of WELLINGTON. By the Rev. H. R. Hawets. 
A BIHARI MILL SONG. By Epwin Arnotp, C.S.I. 
FURTHER THOUGHTS on APPARITIONS. By the BisHop of Cartistr, 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in ITALY. By Grovanni Bocttert, 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I. MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. By Professor Sern, 
II. SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Jonn Rar, 
III. GENERAL LITERATURE. 





ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘ROYAL ANGUS.” 


QUEEN MAB. By Lord James 
Dovatas, Author of “ Estcourt,” &c. 2 vols. 

** A well-planned tale, written with sense and spirit. 
The characters move in an aristocratic life and 
atmosphere, and the pictures of country existence in 
which they move are drawn with the accurate freedom 
of familiar knowledge. A quiet power is shown in 
the ending of the tale, and a duel has seldom been 
more forcibly described.””—Daily Telegraph, 


With 13 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


FARMS AND FARMING. 


By GEORGE NEVILE, M.A, 


Author of ‘‘ Horses and Riding.’”’ 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





“The book is well and fluently written; and the 








sory fold in natural way, and afords both] AE OY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE,” &c. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


PATRONS. 
EYRE Ss ACQUITTAL. By His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
HELEN Matuenrs, Author of “Sam's Sweetheart,’ Presipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
&e, 3 vols. CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deruty-CuainmMan—ROBERT FEW, Es 
“Miss Mathers is one of those writers who believe Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. | Puysictan—Dr. STONE, 
in having a story to tell, and in making her characters FINANCIAL invoamattos, J JUNE on; 1084s — 
act for themselves instead of merely writing about Total Funds _... tse ee sie we =£3,148,166 
them—an excellent principle, which can hardly fail Lor Annual Income ... aaa Sa ne Hee am Sa Pepys 
: scales anil a és otal Amount of Claims upon Death eee eee we = £2,373,688 
to ensure interest so long as the story is in the least Amount of Profits aah =O the last Quinquennial Bonus ., an ven an £137,347 


worth telling......The justice of the likeness is still 
maintained, together with those brilliant qualities...... 
that constitute her exceedingly unique kind of 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
BONUS.— £437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits 


charm.”’—Graphic, Of these, 1,070 were then, by means of Bonus, not only altogether freed from the payment of Annual 


NEW ADDITION to BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE 


Premiums, but had, in almost every case, additions made to the sums ori iginally assured, 


PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at very moderate Rates of Premium, 


NOVELS. one-fifth of which may remain a charge upon the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’, 6s. Division of Profits. 


ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. 


By R. N. Carey. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
crown 8y0, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SONS, 


MANAGEMENT.—The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past financial year, £4 5s 9d. per cent. 


of the total income. 


QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as areconnected with them by kindred or marriage, 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
Copies of the 55th Annual Report and Revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on appli- 


cation to the Office, 1 and 2 THE SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 





NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Now anes new, revised, ms enlarged edition, 
crow wn Sy VO, 
ODERN EU ROPE : &@ School 
History. By Joun Lorp, LL.D. With 4 
Additional Chapters, comprehending all the Leading 
Events which bave occurred from the Fall of 
Napoleon I. to the close of the year 1880; with 
copious Questions for Examination. 
London :—Srapkin, MARSHALL, and Co., Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court; Hamitton, Apams, and Co, 
Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 55th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE, Bya Lapy. The Original Author- 














KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 





WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





ised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SimpKrin, MARSHALL, and Co. 





A pure Solution. 


JUST PUBLISHED. D I N N E F 0 R D’S For Sa olin yer il 


In 1 vol. 360 pp, we cloth, price 7s 6d; 


RINCIPLES ° em x “the mnie: 
WEALTH, a Treatise. By Epmunp Lawrence. 
_ WILtiam RIDGWAY, 169 9 Piccadilly, London, W. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
M A G N E Ss j A Safest aperient for delicate 
e Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
m DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





By Miss THackeray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on applic ation to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C9., 1 Pall Mall 


East, 8.W. Wellington Street, Strand. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


























"the 

&, 

aiid Dr. Wu. SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

LATIN COURSE. FRENCH COURSE, GREEK COURSE. 
: , : .| French Principia. PartI. Grammar, Initia Greca. Part I. G 
W. Tous Beginners, Bnary a5 ty rs Beereues, Vorabalris, &c., with Materials for Exercises, Vocabularies, &c, 33 6d. amines 
an ame ‘ a sl onversation. 3s 6d. | Appendix to Part IL E . a 
Young Beginners aad Latin Beck: Appendix to Part I. Exercises and | Fecctaties Papers. 2s 6d. iaiatiatiiens 
—— = ein NE TE socsspsonsittanepngilieriaans Initia Greca. Part II. A Reading 
incipia Latina. Parti. Grammar, French Principia. Part II. A Reading| Book. 336d. 
ag Vocabularies, &. 33 64. i | Book. With Sanecheten Dictionary. 4s 6d, al Initia Greca. Part III. Prose Com- 
Appendix to Part I. Exercises and gtuydent’s French Grammar. 63. | i 
Examination Papers, 2s 6d. lanai Oeeitieiiiiaiiaian. tute |Student’s Greek Grammar. 6s. 
Principia, Latina. Part II. A First 7 8 0c | Smaller Greek Grammar. 35 3d. 
jason | Greek Accidence. 2s 6d 
incipia Latina. Part III. A First GERMAN COURSE. | nce. 2s 6d. 

- Principia 1 3s 6d. German Principia. Part I. Grammar, | Plato. Selections. With Notes, 3s 6d. 
Principia, Latina, Part IV. Prose’ Gonvereims "do sk” “uu MMM oF ENGLISH COURSE. 
picepia Tatina, Part V. Pros Othman Principia, Part A Reading) Baglich Grammar. With Tress, 

. . ook. ith a Dictionary. 3s 6d. | 3s 6d 
Travslation. 3s. | : ° ‘ 5 
student's Latin Grammar. 6s. | Practical German Grammar. 3s 6d. | Primary : magi Grammar. With 
Smaller Latin Grammar. 3s 6d. ITALIAN COURSE. Primary History of Britain. 2s 6d. 
a Latin-English Vocabulary to Phadrus, Italian Principia. Part I. Grammar, Modern Geography. 5s. 
Cornelius Nepos, and Cresar’s Gallic War. 3s 6d. Exercises, Vocabularies, &c., with Materials for | s ller Mod 
A Child’s First Latin Book, Nouns, Conversation. (3s 6d. ma. _— odern Geography. 2s 6d. 
} Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Active Verbs. Italian Principia. Part II. Reading English Composition. With Ilustra- 
e By T. D. Hatt. 16mo, 2s, Book. 3s 6d, tions and Exercises, 3s 6d, 
Dr. Wu. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 
Concise Bible Dictionary. With Maps and 300 Illustrations, | Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 
21s. } : e cae 
TY Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Maps and Illustrations, A Complete Latin-English Dictionary. 21s. 
7s 6d. } . a . . . 
, Greek and Roman Antiquities, With 500 Woodcuts, 28s, | * Smaller Latin cpnanaeninenadavns 
smaller Classical Antiquities. With 200 Woodcuts, 7s Ga, 4 Critical English-Latin Dictionary. 21s. 
Classical Dictionary. With 750 Woodcuts, 18s. A Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s 6d. 
W, Esq, os 
MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 7s 6d EACH VOLUME. 
Old Testament History. With 40 History of Rome. To the Establish-| Ancient Geography. With 150 Wood- 
Maps and Woodcuts. — ed the Empire. With Coloured Maps and cuts. 
Prot New Testament History. With 30 ics ani Emp! ; Modern Geography. With 120 Wood- 
Maps and Woodcuts. i ire, In preparation. cuts. 

emia, Ancient History. To the Conquests of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the S@°staphy of British India. With 

uennial Alexander the Great, With 70 Woodcuts, Roman Empire. With 100 Woodcnuts. E eli h t stevens 
Ecclesiastical History. With Wood- yyme’s Encland. Continued nglish Language. 

or cont, exts. In Two Parts: I. A.D, 30-1003. 11. 1003- — 9 Gent ee a eee . English Literature. With Biographical 

—— i istor arts: Hallam’s History of Europe durin ic on : ‘ 

—— tee a eee y. tn Two Parte: | > MIDOCE Lome tie i of English Literature. 
Evidences of Christianity. Hallam’s Constitutional History of Modern Europe. Lin preperation. 

=. a oe preparation. ENGLAND. Blackstone’s Commentaries. Adapted 

. History of Greece. To the Roman History of France. Down to 1872. to the Present State of the Law. 

° Conquest. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. With Wooden's. . Moral Philosophy. With Quotations, &e. 

8.” sis ) 

Dr. SMITH’S SMALLER MANUALS. STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 
Scripture History. Continued down to A.D. 70. With A History of England, By Mrs. Marxnam. Continued 
Coloured Maps and 40 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d. down to the year 1878. With 100 Woodcuts, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
Ancient History. Down to the Conquests of Alexander the A History of France. By Mrs. Marknam. Continued 
Great. With 70 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 61. : down to the year 1878. With 70 Woodcuts, 12mo, 3s 6d. 

865, Ancient Geography. With 30 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d. = 4 History of Germany. Down to 1880; on the plan of 
Modern Geography. Physicaland Political. 16mo, 2s 6d. _ Mrs, MarkHam. With 50 Woodcuts, $50 pp., 12mo, 3s 64. 

Rome. To the Establishment of the Empire. With Coloured Little Arthur’s History of England. From the Earliest 
Map and 70 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d. Times, Continued down to 1878. With 36 Woodeuts, 16mo, 1s 6d. 

Greece. To the Roman Conquest. With Coloured Maps and Little Arthur’s History of France. From the Earliest 
74 Illustrations, 16mo, 3s 6d. Times fo the Fall of the Second Empire. With Maps and Woodcuts, 16mo. 

nts, Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools and Young A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. By Prof. Sranuey 
ersons. With 90 Woodcuts, 16mo, 3s 6d. LEATHES. Post Svo, 7s 6d. 

England. From the Earliest Times to 1878. With Coloured Newth’s First Book of Natural Philosophy. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 
laps and 68 Woodcuts, 16mo, 3s 6d. f i i i y. 

me English Literature. 16mo, 3s 6d. nin a eo on yi — “ aa ” - 
Specimens of English Literature. 1(mo, 3s 6d. — an etl rig: ll 3s a ay 

*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON APPLICATION. 
ffice, 1 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHATTO -AND WINDUS, 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 
Zoe 46 F M A N © R&R, 


‘By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Anthor of ‘‘ God and the Man,” “‘ The Shadow of the Sword,” &. 
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Just ready, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3; 61. ‘ 
The Simple Story of Three Boys and a Girl. 
By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditious of Men.’ 
With Six Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 





ail 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT.” 


DRA WN GAM EE. 


By Bast, vols, crown 8vo. At all Libraries. ‘A deliciously humorous book, containing creations of character worthy of Dickens,”—Whitehall Review, 








Lal KATHARINE SAUNDERS’S NEW STORIES. ‘ 


HE@RT SALVAGE, BY SEA AND LAND” 


By Mrs. COOPER (KATHARINE SAUNDERS). 3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 





—— 


‘CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE: A Matter-of-Fact 


By the AUTHOR of “IT I3 NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 


Romance, 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE.” 
ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON NAPOLEON THE FIRST, 


By JOHN ASHTON. 
With 120 Illustrations from the Original. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 28s. 


“' Singularly readable and suggestive. Mr. John Ashton has done his work very well, and with rare impartiality. "—Tlu strated London News ie: “ 


A A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The LIFE of the FIELDS. By Richard J efferies, Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.” 
The PATIENT’S VADE-MECUM: How to get most Benefit from Medical Advice. ~ ‘By William aud Edward Knight. 


Crown 8vo, 1s ; cloth, 1s 6d. 


A . DICTIONARY o of MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. 


“The Reader’s Handbock.’’) Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
AUTHORS and their WORKS, with the DATES. By Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL. D. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


The SAGACITY and MORALITY of PLANTS: a Sketch of the Life and Conduct of the ‘Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. 
TAYLOR, F.L.S., &. With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 61. 


A SYNOPSIS of the BACTERIA and YEAST-FUNGI and ALLIED SPECIES. 


Illustrations. Crown 8ro, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 











_Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 








. By Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. (Uniform with 














By W..B. Grove, B.A. With 





One Shilling Monthly. 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 

PHILISTIA. By Cecil Power. 

Tue Leper Hosprirans or Britain. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, 

In Greek Waters. By J. Theodore Bent. 

War And Curistianity. By J. A. Farrer. 

Wuat DREAMS AR& MapeE oF. By Dr. Andrew —, F.R.S.E. 

Science Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S.—Swallows and Cholera— 
The Migration of Swallows—Boric Acid and Infection—Borized Meat—Dr. 
Richardson’s ‘ Lethal Chamber ’’—Anti-Vaccination. 

Taste TaLK. By Sylvanus Urban—A Journalist’s Complaint—Monte Carlo— 
The First Steamboat—Prezervation of Art Treasures—Dulnes3 of Village 
Life—Modern Book Auc*ions—Tony Aston on Betterton and our Early 
Actors—Water Outside and In—English Caricature of Napoleon, 


One Shilling Monthly. L'lustrated by P. Macnab. 
B E L Gsm A- Vv of. @. 


ConTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Tare Lover’s Cregp. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
PROPHECIES BY A HIGHLAND SEEx. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
TuE Bripat oF Soutas, By George M. M‘Crie. 
ABDOOLAH. By Percy White. 
Vorrarre’s Last Visit TO Paris. 
ALBERTYNF’S Woornc. By F. Boyle. 
“THE WEARING OF THE GREEN.” By Basil. 


By Charles Hervey. 








TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. Post 8vo, Illustrated Covers. New Volumes now Publishing. 






PUBLISHERS” 


FAIR: @& 


















By Walter Besant. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 


By Robert Buchanan. 
God and the Man. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
el Love Me for Ever. 


By M. Betham-Edwards. 
By Percy Fitzgerald. 


The Lay of Brantome. 


Edited by Sir Bartle Frere. 


i Pandurang Hiri. 


By Hain Friswell. 


Kitty. 





One of Two. 


By Charles Gibbon. 
The Flower of the Forest.| A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 


By Bret Harte. 


1 €a ifornian Stories. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 


By Julian Hawthorne. 
Prixce Saroni’s Wife. | Dust. 
By Mrs. George Hooper. 
The House of Raby. 
By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
Self-Condemned. 
By Henry W. Lucy. 


Gideon _— 
By J. Masterman. 
Half-a-Dozen Daughters. 
By D. Christie Murray. 
Joseph’s Cuvat. | Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 
The onan of a Season. 
By ~~. 
Bimbi. In Maremma, 
By J asies Payn. 
AGrapefroma Thorn. | For Cish Only. 
By Margaret A. Paul. 
Gentle and Simple. 











By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 


By F. W. Robinson. 
Women are Strange. 
By R. Louis Stevenson. 


New Arabian Nights. 
By W. Moy Thomas. 
A Fight for L:fe. 


By Anthony Trollo 
Frau mon. y Marion re. 
Kept in the Dark. 


By Frances E. Trollope. 
Like Ships Ae the Sea. 
By Mark Twain. 
A Tramp Abroad” | The Stolen White 
Elephant. 
By Sarah Tytler. 
The Bride’s Pass. 
By J. S. Winter. 


Cavalry Life | Regimental Legends. 


Piccadilly, W. 


—— 
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